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“AU REVOIR” AND “BIENVENUE”’ 

It is an open secret that where 
find CAAE activity of the 
highest quality you are likely to 
discover that one of the group of 
capable women, who serve the As- 


you 


sociation so ably, is responsible. So 
it has been with Foop For THOUGHT 
for more than a decade. 

Another the 
splendid editors, Eleanor 


of 
Graham, 
has given up the scarred and paper- 
littered editorial desk. Fortunately 
for us, she will remain close enough 
so that we may have her help from 
time to time. We are even hopeful 
that will complete a_ project 
which she started—a publication on 


in succession 


she 


conference planning based on wide 
personal experience and information 
collected from a variety of sources. 
The new Editor (not new, how- 
ever, to Foop FoR THOUGHT or to 
is Elizabeth Loos- 
y. Trained as a with 
graduate studies in adult education 
at the University of London and the 
University of Chicago, Betty estab- 
lished for several years, 
directed the Information Service at 
Macdonald College. For the past 
three she has been a staff 
member of the Forest Hill Research 
Project. her talents 


adult education) 


ley. librarian, 


and, 


years 


Besides in 











In Our Opinion 





writing and her excellent scholar- 
ship, Betty has had extensive ex- 
perience .in many phases of adult 
education. 


J. R. K. 
MILESTONE 


In 1954-55, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education celebrates 
its twentieth birthday. The occasion 
was appropriately marked by the 
stimulating National Conference on 
Adult Education held last May in 
London, Ontario, proof, if any 
should be needed, that the CAAE has 
progressed satisfactorily through its 
adolescent phase to full maturity. 

More clearly, perhaps, than ever 
before, the Conference sessions re- 
vealed the confronting 
adult, as well as formal, education in 
this twentieth century; the eternal 
tension between means and ends. Is 
education, in common with religion 
and philosophy, concerned primarily 
with “cultivating in all people, at 
whatever they may have 
reached, that receptivity to the in- 
finite which will not allow them to 
rest”? Or is education content to 
operate at the level of teaching those 
techniques and skills which enable 
people to manipulate their environ- 
ment for material and individual 
gain? 


dichotomy 


stage 





These two currents of thought 
were both brilliantly represented in 
the Conference program. Dr. George 
Grant, whose speech is printed in this 
issue, sets himself unequivocally on 
the side of the philosophers, a position 
which he has consistently maintained 
through all the years of the CAAE’s 
existence. Again he sounds the warn- 
ing note that adult education must 
be directed to “that highest end, the 
self-liberation of the human soul by 
the systematic examination of its 
own activities; and that all programs 
of teaching business men to be good 
businessmen, and farmers to be good 
farmers, and parents to be good par- 
ents, and all to be good citizens are 
just preliminaries to that end”. 

On the side of techniques and skills 
stand the massive accomplishments of 
the Saskatchewan Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and Rural Life, in 
teaching communication methods by 
which all the people of the province 
can participate in the control of tech- 
nological their 
Baker's 
challenging presentation of the Com- 
mission’s 


change affecting 


environment. Professor 


educational work is alse 


included in these pages. 
Opinions in regard to these views 
of education are sharply 
as comments on the 
speeches demonstrate. 


divided, 
Conference 
But with the 


lines thus clearly and ably drawn, it 
may be possible to achieve a syn- 
thesis, a worth-while goal indeed for 
adult education in this CAAE anni- 
versary year. 


CONFERENCES, CANADA, 1954 
Although the choice of Canada as 

meeting-place for international con- 

ferences cannot (regrettably) be at- 


tributed wholly to a growing national 
stature, the Dominion may neverthe- 
less count itself fortunate to have 
this summer entertained the Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology, the 
International Conference 
Work, and the Fifth International 
Congress on Mental Health. Some 
regionally-minded Canadians may 
object that Toronto is not Canada 
by any means. Yet even these critics 
cannot deny the sizeable portion of 
the country which must be crossed 
before Ontario’s capital is reached, 
or the success of Montreal in claim- 
ing the psychologists. But however 
one looks at the matter, Canada, 
where conferences are concerned, can 
only gain by the strictures of the 
McCarran Act and the omnivorous- 
ness of Toronto! 

Two of these three great confer- 
ences were concerned directly with 
adult education. The Social Work 
Conference as its theme stresssed 
“self-help for the individual”, pre- 
supposing a degree of insight which 
can be achieved solely through con- 
tinuing education. The Mental Health > 
Congress specifically recognized the 
importance of adult education by in- 
viting the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education to act as a sponsor- 
ing body. 


of Social 


International conferences, however 
flattering to Canada’s collective ego, 
need not eclipse what is happening 
on the national doorstep. The Direc- 
tor’s report to the recent CAAE na- 
tional conference drew particular 
attention to the increasing number of 
Canadian organizations sponsoring 
significant annual conferences. 

It seems fitting, therefore, to stress 
the work accomplished at these gath- 














erings in this fall issue of Foop For 
THOUGHT, preceding, as it does, the 
busy season of associational activity 


from coast to coast in Canada. Con- 
ferences, although costly, are essen- 
tial to provide direction and stimu- 
lus, to communicate with and learn 
from kindred spirits, and to take 
stock at intervals of what has actual- 
ly been attempted or successfully 
completed. But a conference can, at 
best, be largely window-dressing, 
never to be confused with the hard, 
sober, day-to-day plugging at pro- 
gram and administration which is 
the basis and only justification for 
the expensive fireworks of these an- 
nual displays. 


“EQUAL BUT SEPARATE 
SIGNIFIES UNEQUAL” 

Since last we went to press, the 
highest legal authority in the United 
States has unequivocally stated that 
racial segregation in schools support- 
ed by public funds is a violation of 
the American Constitution. This his- 
toric decision has been marked by 
the “UNESCO Courier” with a spe- 
cial issue on the American Negro. 

But no report, however brilliant, 
can replace the wording of the mo- 
mentous decision itself. 


“We cannot turn the clock back to 
1868, when the Amendment was 
adopted, or even to 1896, when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the 
light of its full development and its 
present place in American life 
throughout the nation. Only in this 
way can it be determined if segrega- 
tion in public schools deprives these 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of 
the laws. 


“Today education is perhaps the 
most important function of the state 
and local governments. Compulsory 
school attendance laws and the great 
expenditure for education; ‘both 
demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education to ‘our 
democratic society. It is required in 
the performance of our most basic 
public responsibilties, even service in 
the armed forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. 


“Today it is a principal instrument 
in awakening the child to cultural 
values, in preparing him for later 
professional training and in helping 
him to adjust normally to his envir- 
onment. In these days, it is doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be 
expected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an educa- 
tion. Such an opportunity, when the 
state has undertaken to provide it, is 
a right which must be made available 
to all on equal terms. 


“We come then to the question 
presented: does segregation of chil- 
dren in public schools solely on the 
basis of race, even though the phys- 
ical facilicties and other ‘tangible’ 
factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of 
equal educational opportunities? We 
believe that it does.” 


While we may be truly thankful 
that here speaks the tradition of Lin- 
coln and Jefferson, still strong in 
spite of the dangerous babblings of 
“McCarthyism”, it is nevertheless 
sobering, if not frightening, to realize 
the responsibility laid upon public 
school education by the most power- 
ful democracy in the western world. 





Adult Education in the 
Expanding Economy 


George Grant 


(An address delivered to the National Conference on Adult Education, May 27, 
1954. Mr. Grant is Professor of Philosophy at Dalhousie University.) 


LL clear thought arises in and 
through a concrete situation. 

In thinking about adult education 
in Canada in 1954, clearly the situa- 
tion may be most quickly defined 
under the phrase “the expanding 
economy. That is the given, the 
inescapable situation within which 
we work and have our being. “The 
expanding economy” is, of course, 
just a quick phrase for a very compli- 
cated state. Basically, it is a society 
which holds that the control of 
nature by technology is the chief 
purpose of human existence and so 
from that belief a community is built 
where all else is subordinated to that 
Now, of course, this has 
always been a crucial end of man’s 
existence and in the western world 
in the last three hundred 
has grown in importance. But the 
point about North America today is 
that in the last years we have come 
to as pure a vision of the expanding 
economy as has ever been known in 
history. It is only necessary to look 
at any of our institutions—govern- 
ment, the schools, the universities or 
the churches—to see how more and 


purpose. 


years it 


more these institutions unified 
around this religion—the religion of 


the manipulation of nature for short- 


are 


term economic gains. 


The chief importance of this fact 
for education is this. Never before in 
history have the majority seen so 
clearly the possibilities of realizing 
a multitude of practical purposes, 
and in their rapture at the achieve- 
ment of these immediate finite goals, 
the idea that there is for human be- 
ings an infinite goal has become 
darkened as perhaps never before. 
This concentration upon finite ends 
is undubitably the supreme spirit of 
the modern world. One sees it con- 
cretely in the ordinary life we live 
whether in Vancouver or Toronto or 
Halifax. We see it theoretically in 
the great philosophies of the world, 
in Marxism, in pragmatism, in sci- 
entific humanism or utilitarianism. 
We see it lived out in the two great 
empires which now compete for pow- 
er. For, after all, how deeply different 
is Malenkov’s atheistic materialism 
from General Eisenhower’s theistic 
materialism? The ideal of a vast 
adjusted suburban world stretching 
from New York to Seattle, is not very 
different from the same thing stretch- 
ing from Leningrad to Khrushchev- 
grad. Do you think that that great 
technical college, the University of 
Toronto, can be so very different 
from the University of Moscow? Yes 
different, thank God, because we still 








pay here a small half-hearted token to 
the tradition of freedom—that is the 
tradition of the infinite. The bland in- 
difference of the bank presidents, the 
engineer politicians, and their serv- 
ants in the universities to anything 
but the expanding economy is, I am 
soft enough to believe, better than 
deportations and tyranny. For it still 
allows some little freedom and revolt 
and agony—the very stuff of the in- 


finite—to grow. 


Above all, let us admit there is a 


basic virtue in this modern spirit 


with its great care about the achieve- 
ment of limited finite purposes. If 
my duty here were to work out this 
philosophically, | would say that this 
process is, and may continue to be, 
both the effect and cause of a better 
recognition of the proper relation 
between finite and infinite ends in 
our existence. Indeed, let us recog- 
nize that when people (for instance, 
a great theologian like Marx or a 
clever one like Dewey) denied that 
there was an infinite end (and indeed 
said that the only reason men had 
ever believed in such a destiny was 
that they had found this world so 
difficult and frustrating that they 
invented this infinite as a myth to 
make up for their finite frustrations) 
—that this false philosophising arose 
from the desire to give reality to 
finite existence. 


Indeed there is something dread- 
ful about archaists who despise the 
real that men have 
found in the modern scientific world. 
I do not only mean freedom at the 
practical level, but also the theo- 
retical freedom which has arisen 
with modern thought. However one 


very freedom 


may agonise over the silliness of 
scientists like Darwin or Freud or 
Einstein through which they took a 
limited view of the world as object 
and used it to speak “ex-cathedra” 
about reality, still we must remember 
that along with that silliness the great 
scientists have at the same time 
pushed back the limits within which 
the problems of faith and freedom 
arise for us. Even the techniques of 
social science—despite their vacuous 
jargon and implicit use as instru- 
ments of tyranny—have within them 
the hope, that by their careful use, 
social discipline may be less ruth- 
lessly imposed than it has been in 
the past. Both theoretically and prac- 
tically the scientific society can make 
possible our fuller humanity. 


Yet as soon as this has been said 
let it be faced with absolute clarity, 
as equally part of our situation, 
that in our concentration upon finite 
ends, the knowledge of the infinite 
—that is the world as freedom—has 
disappeared in North America to a 
degree most of us cannot even begin 
to guess. There is not time to justify 
that generalization at length. Suffice 
it to say that in two institutions— 
the church and the universities, 
where the idea of spirit or freedom 
has a good chance to incarnate it- 
self—one sees it smothered and dy- 
ing. Rather than justify this general- 
ization, I want to speak of how it 
expresses itself and is deeply justified 
by a new theory of education which 
is in the very soul of the expanding 
economy. 


In all the great traditions of the 
world, both western and _ eastern, 
which arose about 500 B.C., educa- 





tion was defined in the following 
way. It was the way that men be- 
came free—that is the journey of 
the mind beyond all myths—out of 
the shadows and imaginings into the 
truth. This freeing of finite mind 
from the chains of illusion was the 
purpose of life and by definition its 
goal was infinite. And at its best, 
western society recognized that this 
freedom could only be achieved by 
anguish and rebellion, because the 
freeing of the mind from illusion 
meant above all the freeing of it 
from the partial and tiresome tra- 
ditions we call society—that 
beast. Now this view of education 
was often abused and it was often 
confused and it was limited to the 
few—but it was in the practice of 
that ideal that men did anything by 
which we can call human existence 
meaningful. 


great 


But let us admit that in Canada 
that view of education is practically 
dead. It replaced by another 
theory of what education is. This new 
view considers that the end of edu- 
cation is to make people comfortable 
and adjusted members of the world; 
or, to put it in the language of glori- 
ous affirmation, to make them relate 
to their total life situation. That is 
to say, education to make men 
the most successful of the apes. Of 
course, the most important stages in 


is 


1s 


adjustment are economic prosperity 
and physical health. Anybody who 
works in a university soon finds that 


the democratic think the 
universities’ first job is to guarantee 
that their 


perous 


parents 


children are in a_pros- 


bracket, and will 
rebel against their children being 


economic 
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taught anything which might limit 
that prosperity. 


The same thing is true of our 
schools. I saw this in all the argu- 
ment there was about Miss Neatby’s 
book. I was glad at first when | saw 
that a lot of the wealthy parents in 
Halifax liked what Miss Neatby said. 
[ was glad because Dewey’s view 
of obviously an 
attack on human freedom. But then 
1 suddenly realized what the motive 
of these wealthy people was in prais- 
ing Miss Neatby. It was that they 
were afraid that if the anti-intellect- 
ual tendency in the schools continued 
their children would not 
smart enough to be prosperous tech- 
nicians. They were not backing Miss 
Neatby because the intellect was 
necessary for the liberation of their 
children’s souls, but because they 
were afraid their children might be 
excluded from the _ professional 
classes. I suddenly realized | had 
more in common with the good- 
hearted enthusiasts of 
education—because however vacuous 


education is so 


become 


progressive 


and foolish progressive education is, 
the motive of egalitarian kindness 
behind it gives it at least more of 
the spirit than middle-class 
success-seeking. 


does 


Of course this view of education 
as comfortable adjustment goes be- 
yond economic adjustment. When 
spirit arises at the level of sex we 
now have the whole complicated 
apparatus of modern psychiatry to 
see that we conform. Even art can 
be reduced by this new view of 
education. A Dean of Engineering, 
suitably representing English-speak- 
ing Canada on the philosophy of 





a universities’ confer- 
ence, summed up his views in the 
anecdote of a man who, when he 


education at 


had two loaves of bread, sold one 
and bought a lily! Beauty thus be- 
comes a nice pleasant extra added 
on to the basic business of the ex- 
panding economy. The engineer, the 
salesman and the doctor are really 


necessary to society, and when there 
is a little something over we can 
afford a few artists or philosophers. 
Such a view, of course, kills art, be- 
cause it takes all the transcendence 
out of it and makes it a nice, sudsy 
mixture added to the stern realities 
of commercial Whenever 
I read of these attempts in central 
Canada to build a Canadian culture, 
I always think of the nineteenth cen- 
tury German middle-class. How cul- 
tured they were. They went home 
from Krupps or the foreign office 
to revel in Goethe and Wagner. But 
when the chips were down their 
spiritual realities were those of na- 


existence. 


tionalism, aggression and greed. So 
today Funk plays Bach at Spandau. 
Whenever | Ontario and 
am appalled by what is going to hap- 
pen to a city such as Toronto whose 
ruling principle is economic gain, 


come to 


I am told by some optimistic friend 
that there is more chamber music in 
Toronto than ever before. Sexual or 
artistic beauty can be a wonderful 
whereby the imagination 
liberates itself from the finite to the 
transcendent. If it is thought of as 
a pleasant coating to worldly exist- 


means 


ence, it becomes a very real idolatry. 

This view of education as adjust- 
ment kills not only all real art, even 
worse it kills our relation to God, 


by making the idea of God a servant 
of our security and comfort. Our 
mental health experts are all for 
“values” and “religion.” Religion is 
just the thing to make people 
accept their group relations with 
the proper integration—that is with 
complacency. In the religion of the 
comfortably-off and their priests the 
psychiatrists, God just rounds out 
security like a proper insurance 
policy for eternity. The infinite is 
made a tame confederate of our petty 
adventurings. In his novel Nausea, 
Sartre tells how his hero walks around 
a gallery full of the portraits of nine- 
teenth century business men and he 
says how they thought they deserved 
wealth, prestige, sexual happiness, 
family life, comfort, success, power 
and finally eternal life. Is it unfair 
to call this the religion of the Amer- 
ican Senate? The very use of that 
hateful word “values” in our culture 
with all its subjective connotations 
shows how far we have gone from 
the reality of the infinite. 


And the most important thing to 
notice about this new view of edu- 
cation, in whatever of the multiple 
modes it may appear, is that it al- 
ways makes of education a means, 
something to serve some other good 
which is the end. Education for 
good citizenship, education for a 
proper sexual life (call it, if you 
will, mental health), education for 
economic prosperity, etc., etc., etc. 
Truth and freedom are the servants 
of normality and adjustment. This is 
basically why the educational profes- 
sion is looked upon with such con- 
tempt in Canada and why fewer and 
fewer young people are going into 





it. Because if education is simply a 
means, then the people who teach 
these to other not 
very important. I always find it 
funny to hear Professor Phillips of 
O.C.E. say that teachers should have 
a larger place (a fuller role) in so- 
ciety. Because from what | gather 
from Phillips’ writings, 
his view is that education must serve 


life And, 


means ends are 


Professor 


not life serve education. 


of course, if this view is right, then 
the expanding economy is also quite 


right to treat teachers as servants. 
Professor Phillips can’t have it both 
ways—he can’t degrade the purposes 
of education in his philosophy and 
then expect teachers to be respected. 
Canadian being logical 
about education. Its philosophy 
that comfort and conformity and 
power (a good definition of life) 
are important, and education is not. 
Therefore find 


we are, 


society 


is 


1s 


we ourselves where 


This, as I see it, is the situation 
that adult education faces in Canada. 
On the hand, 1 expanding 
economy has given us a society in 


one 


which more people than ever have 
the chance for education. On the 
other hand, in building that economy 
we have created a world in which 
the idea of real education is darkened 
in the human soul as perhaps it has 
not been since the end of the Roman 
Empire. What then has this to say 
for adult education work? There is 
only time to make two 
tions. 


(1) Adult education must pass 
beyond useful but superficial func- 
tional education into the intensive 
job of making men free. What | 


generaliza- 
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mean by this distinction between real 
education and useful functional work, 
I illustrate by a pamphlet which came 
to my desk the other day from an 
adult education organization. 


This pamphlet tries to persuade 
people to be tolerant and not held 
by a lot of nonsense about racial 
origin. Now that is obviously a good 
purpose. To do this, however, it uses 
all the myths and half-truths and 
untruths of humanism. 
There is everything in it from evo- 
lution to something a social psy- 


scientific 


chologist has supposedly proved on 
a project. Now perhaps these myths 
and dogmas may really go over big 
among the people to whom it is di- 
rected and may persuade them to 
some social discipline. But by feeding 
people myths for useful short term 
results you may corrupt their minds 
for real education. What | mean is 
this. | read this pamphlet one morn- 
ing when the paper was filled with 
the horror of Dien Bien Phu 
Senator McCarthy, and realized that 
the pamphlet 
from reality into a rosy dream. It 


and 


was leading people 
was telling people that evil is super- 
ficial, that it can be explained away, 
that it is easily changed, that its 
origin is somehow exterior to man. 
Now to deny the reality of evil may 
a_ short 
about man, but ultimately it involves 
categorically the denial of freedom. 
The theoretical implications of this 
useful pamphlet are the denial of all 
worth to the human spirit. Ultimately, 
it implies (indeed unwittingly) a 
view of man which destroys the very 


give one term optimism 


possibility of any education. 











Now, of course, in a mass society 


people calling themselves adult edu- 
cationalists have to do a lot of this 
creation of right adjustment atti- 
tudes. Organizations—those of the 
farmer, labor and business—have 
to spend a lot of time making people 
loyal members of their organizations. 
Government departments (e.g., the 
Department of Health and Welfare) 
have to turn out a lot of stuff per- 
suading women to train their chil- 
dren and adjust them to mass living. 
But, for God’s sake, let’s not call all 
this adjustment propaganda 
than the merest preliminary to real 


more 


education. When you try to persuade 
a young business man to be a loyal 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or a unionst how he should 
vote, or a Home and School member 
to bake cakes regularly for the club, 
use any myths and dogmas you like 
but recognize (a) that you are using 
myths and dogmas and propaganda, 
and (b) that you aren't trying to 
educate the fellow but 
rather you are trying to persuade 
him to act in a way you like. You 
are not trying to make him free, 
because you want him to be governed 
by some myth. 

Now you may say that what I call 
education is really higher education 
and belongs to the universities and 
not to adult education. | would an- 
swer to that two things. First, the 
universities are no longer much con- 
cerned with making men free and 
therefore perhaps the adult education 
movement will have the courage to 


concerned, 


fill the gap. Second, education is an 
infinite process and we only have 
youngsters at the universities. Who 
then is going to carry on really pro- 


found education among older people 
if the adult education movement does 
not? Take, for instance, the study of 
philosophy—that is the study of the 
meaning of existence. People over 
thirty are capable of that study in a 
way twenty year olds cannot be, and 
as our religious traditions become in- 
creasingly emptied of intellectual con- 
tent there will be thousands of people 
hungering to face existence freely-— 
that is to study philosophy. Who is 
going to give them any help or di- 
rection in that study if adult edu- 
cation does not, provide that trained 
help and direction? In the kind of 
mass world we are entering the only 
hope of holding back the apes is the 
really free man, and even if the apes 
are not held back the free man is 
an end in himself. 

(2) The second main point I want 
to make for all of us in adult educa- 
tion is that if we are to do anything 
worth while for anybody else, we 
must have a transcendent world of 
thought and imagination of our own, 
in which we are constantly struggling 
to create our own being. For if we 
are content to rest in some useful 
myths which give us security and 
give us a safe base from which to 
get on with the job of manipulating 
others, we all will become trapped 
caged limited people, who won't 
know what it is to be educated and 
therefore won't be able to educate 
others. And as I have said, the jour- 
ney to liberation is an infinite jour- 
ney in which there is no stopping 
place and where no formulations are 
adequate. Therefore, we must dis- 
cipline ourselves so that we all have 
a constant life of controlled study 
from which our public life flows. To 





hard because the 
modern world presses men into the 
life of manipulation and organization 
and considers contemplation a waste 
of time. To life of 
thought and responsibility in the 
modern world is almost an impossi- 
bility. But it is obvious that thought 
without responsibility becomes at- 
tenuated, while responsibility with- 
out contemplation becomes vacuous 


achieve this is 


combine the 


and diffuse. The agony of combining 
the two is the good life. 

On this point Simone Weil says 
something which takes one to the very 
heart of the matter.’ She points out 
that the purpose of all education is 
the cultivation of the faculty of atten- 
tion, so that ultimately attention can 
be paid to the infinite. As she says, 
the attention one learns as a child in 
Geometry or Latin may be just what 
will allow one someday to pay atten- 
tion to one’s neighbor at some crucial 
moment. And, after all, loving one’s 
neighbor is just this paying of at- 
tention to him. That is what is so 
empty about Rotary Club love of 
one’s neighbor. It’s all good fellow- 
ship, but nobody is really paying 
attention to anybody else, as they 
themselves, in their own 
unique individuality. And Miss Weil 
says that in most of the world’s his- 
tory attention has been learnt by the 
majority through hard physical la- 
bor. People who have to beat out 
the daily discipline of hard physical 
work learn that attention. And among 


are in 


those people who don’t have to do 


*See Simone Weil, “Waiting on 
God.” Routledge, Kegan Paul, Lon- 
don, 1951. Essay “Reflections on the 
Right Use of Studies.” 
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that physical work the only substitute 
for it is the rigorous discipline of 
study. That is why prosperous people 
who have not had to work phy- 
sically or who are not really given 
to thought are such poor creatures. 
Now technology has brought in a 
world where physical work is partly 
disappearing. 

Therefore, it is crucial that we 
should cultivate the life of disciplined 
thought. Otherwise we will lose the 
faculty of attention. And the faculty 
of attention is just our freedom. 
In short, what I am saying is that 
blatherskites and good-willed busy- 
bees will produce education just of 
the kind they If we aren’t 
constantly ourselves in 


are. 
recreating 
thought and in imagination, the peo- 
ple we come near won't learn any- 
thing from us. 

In other words, when I am asked 
the question adult education for 
what? I answer the only end that 
education can have—to lead 
men as Augustine said “ex umbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem;” or as Our 
Lord said, “the truth shall make you 
free.” Education is not to make us 
happy or secure or adjusted or prop- 


ever 


erly related to our total community 
pattern, as the boys say today—but 
free. After all, the man we call su- 
premely free was sufficiently malad- 
justed to his community to die on a 
cross, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that we are so much better than 
the people who put him to death. 
Education into the 
unlimited, where there is no security, 


is to take men 


no rest and no peace—except per- 
haps, to make a joke, the peace that 
passes all understanding. 





Are We Losing Our Sense 


of Belonging? 
C. Wright Mills 


(An address delivered to the twenty-third Couchiching Conference, August, 
1954. Mr. Mills is Professor of Sociology, Columbia University.) 


ECAUSE you have put to me this 

question—whether or not we are 
losing our sense of belonging—I al- 
ready know your answer to it. Your 
answer is generally “Yes.” Let me say 
at once that in the sense in which 
you mean it, my answer too is gen- 
erally “Yes”. 

Yet, just because you have raised 
this question, I also know, or think I 
know, something else about you. You 
are among those who are asking 
serious questions at a time when few 
people are asking any questions of 
their own. But this question of yours 
is not a pre-fabricated question with 
a pre-fabricated answer built into it. 
That is why I know that there is 
something to which you and I do be- 
long, and I do not believe that we 
are altogether losing our sense of be- 
longing to it, and I know quite well 
that we ought not to. 

Since we belong among those who 
ask serious questions and try to 
answer them, we also belong — 
whether or not we know it—to that 
minority which has carried on the 
big discourse of the rational mind, 
the big discourse that has been going 
on, or off and on, since western so- 
ciety began some two thousand years 
ago in the small communities of 
Athens and Jerusalem. Maybe you 
think that is a pretty vague thing to 


which to belong. If you do think 
that, you are mistaken. It is quite a 
thing to belong to the big discourse 

even if as lesser participants—and, 
as I hope presently to make clear, it 
is the beginning of any sense of be- 
longing that is worthwhile. It is the 
key to the only kind of belonging that 
free men in our time might have. 
And I think that we do belong to it, 
and that we ought to try to live up 
to what it demands of us. 

What it demands of us, first of all, 
is that we maintain our sense of it. 
And, just now, at this point in human 
history, that is quite difficult. For we 
belong not only to the big discourse 
of the rational mind. We also be- 
long, although we do not always feel 
that we do, to our own epoch. Since 
we are live men and not detached 
minds, we are trying to live in and 
with a certain set of feelings, the 
feelings of political men trying to be 
rational in an epoch of enormous ir- 
rationality. 

What is the dominant mood of 
people like us, who try to think up 
questions and answer them for our- 
selves rather than waiting to be fed 
both the questions and the answers? 
What is the tang and feel of our ex- 
perience as we examine the world 
about us today? It is clear that these 
feelings are shaping the way we ask 





and the way we answer all the ques- 
tions of this conference. 
clear 


It is also 
let us admit it—that our mood 
is not buoyant, not calm, not steady, 
and not sure. 

It is true that we do not panic, 
but it is also true that the best among 
us possess the crisis mentality, and 
none of us can be up to the demands 
of our time unless we share some- 
thing of this kind of mind, for it is 
rooted in an adequate sense of his- 
tory and of our place in history. 

We are often stunned and we are 
often distracted, and we are bewild- 
ered almost all of the time. And the 
only weapon we have—as individuals 
and as a scatter of grouplets—is the 
delicate brain now so perilously bal- 
anced in the struggle for public san- 
ity. We feel that common political 
sense is no longer a sound basis of 
judgment, for the common sense of 
the twentieth based 
largely upon an eighteenth-and nine- 
teenth-century experience which is 
outmoded by new facts of public life 
with which we have had little to do, 
except as victims. The more we un- 
derstand what is happening in the 
world, the more frustrated we often 
become, for our knowledge leads to 
feelings of powerlessness. 


century is 


We feel that we are living in a 
world in which the citizen has be- 
come a mere spectator or a forced 
actor, and that our personal experi- 
ence is politically useless and our 
political will a minor illusion. For 
very often the fear of total, perman- 
ent war paralyzes the kind of mor- 
ally oriented politics which might 
engage our interests and passions. 


We sense the cultural mediocrity 
around us, and in us, and we know 


that ours is a time when, within and 
between all the nations of the world, 
the levels of public sensibility have 
sunk below sight. Atrocity on a mass 
scale has become impersonal and offi- 
cial. Moral indignation as a public 
fact has become eytinct or is made 
trivial. 

We feel that distrust has become 
nearly universal among men of 
affairs, and that the spread of public 
anxiety is poisoning human relations 
and drying up the roots of private 
freedom. We see that these men at 
the top tend to identify rational dis- 
sent with political mutiny, loyalty 
with blind conformity, and freedom 
of judgment with treason. 

We feel that irresponsibility has 
become organized in high places and 
that clearly those in charge of the 
historic decisions of our time are not 
up to them. But, what is more dam- 
aging to us, we feel that those on the 
bottom, the forced actors who take 
the consequences, that they too are 
without leaders, without ideas of op- 
position, and that they make no real 
demands upon those in power. 

We do not, of course, feel all of 
this all of the time, but we often feel 
some of it, and in the dark of the 
night when we are really alone and 
really awake we suspect that this 
might very well be an honest articu- 
lation of our deepest political feel- 
ings. And if we are justified even in 
half of these feelings, then we have 
at hand a second answer to the ques- 
tion of whether we are losing our 
sense of belonging. Our first answer, 
you will remember, was a general 
“Yes”, except in the sense that we 
belong to the big discourse. Our 
second answer reflects our feelings 




















about the sort of world we are living 
in. In this context, I don’t know whe- 
ther or not you are losing your poli- 
tical sense of belonging, but I should 
certainly hope so. 

The point is that we are among 
those who cannot get their mouths 
around all the little “Yes’s” that add 
up to tacit acceptance of a world run 
by crackpot realists and subject to 
blind drift. And that, you see, is 
something to which we do belong: we 
belong to those who are still capable 
of personally rejecting. Our minds 
are not yet captive. Now I believe 
that, just now, in the kind of political 
world we are in, rejection is more im- 
portant than acceptance. For, in such 
a world, to accept freely requires, 
first of all, the personal capacity and 
the social opportunity to reject the 
official myths and the unofficial dis- 
tractions. In a moment I shall re- 
turn to the sense of belonging as a 
sense of insurgency, but we must now 
ask and briefly answer how we have 
gotten into this state of human 
affairs. 

We 


many 


are, of course, members of 
organizations, but that does 


not mean that we necessarily belong 


to them. Many adolescents, especial- 
ly the children of immigrants, are 
members of but are 
ashamed to belong to them. Many 


men attend church, but do not get 


families, 


any sense of belonging out of it. 
Many acquaintances and friendships 
fulfillment. Many men 
are disciplined members of armies, 
but belong to them only in the ex- 


lead to no 


ternal sense of expediency and fear 
And all of us 


are members of one or the other of 


of deserting them. 


the absolute national states, although 
most of us never joined one. 

When we say that we are losing 
our sense of belonging we really have 
in mind a political fact. We have in 
mind, one, a certain way of. belong- 
ing; two, to a certain kind of or- 
ganization. 


The way of belonging here im- 
plied, rests upon our belief in the 
purposes and in the leaders of an 
organization, and thus enables us 
freely to be at home in it. To belong 
in this way is to make the human 
association a psychological centre of 
our self, to take into our conscience, 
deliberately and freely, its rules of 
conduct and its purposes, which we 
thus shape and which in turn shape 
us. 

The kind of organization we have 
in mind is a voluntary association 
which has three decisive character- 
istics; first, it is a context in which 
reasonable opinions may be formul- 
ated, second, it is an agency by 
which reasonable activities may be 
undertaken; and third, it is a power- 
ful enough unit to make a difference 
in the way the world is going. It is 
because we do not find available such 
associations—which are at once psy- 
chologically meaningful and historic- 
ally effective—that we often feel un- 
easy in our political and economic 
loyalties. 

For between the state and the 
economy on the one hand, and the 
family and the small community on 
the other, we find no intermediate 
associations in which we feel secure 
and with which we feel powerful. 
There is little live political struggle. 
Instead, there is administration from 





above, and the political vacuum be- 
low. 

The effective units of power are 
now the huge corporation, the inac- 
cessible government, the grim mili- 
tary establishment. These centres of 
power have become larger to the ex- 
tent that they are effective; and to 
the extent that they are effective, 
they have become inaccessible to in- 
dividuals like us, who would shape 
by discussion the policies of the or- 
ganizations to which we belong. 

It is because of the ineffectiveness 
of the smaller human associations, 
that the classic liberal public has 
waned, and is in fact being replaced 
by a mass society. We feel that we 
do not belong because we are not— 
not yet at least, and not entirely— 
mass men. 

We are losing our sense of belong- 
ing because we think that the fabu- 
lous techniques of mass communica- 
tion are not enlarging and animating 
face-to-face public discussion, but are 
helping to kill it off. These media 
—tradio and mass magazines, televi- 
sion and the movies—as they now 
generally prevail, increasingly de- 
stroy the reasonable and leisurely 
human interchange of opinion. They 
do not often enable the listener or 
the viewer truly to connect his daily 
life with the larger realities of the 
world, nor do they often connect with 
his troubles. On the contrary, they 
distract and obscure his chance to 
understand himself or his world, by 
fastening his attention upon artificial 
frenzies. 


We are losing our sense of belong- 
ing because more and more we live 
in metropolitan areas that are not 
communities in any real sense of the 


word, but unplanned monstrosities in 
which as men and women we are 
segregated into narrowed routines 
and milieux. We do not meet one 
another as persons in the several 
aspects of our total life, but know 
one another only fractionally, as the 
man who fixes the car, or as that girl 
who serves our lunch, or as the 
woman who takes care of our child 
at school. Pre-judgment and preju- 
dice flourish when people meet 
people only in this segmental man- 
ner. The humanistic reality of others 
does not, cannot, come through. 

In this metropolitan society, we 
develop, in our defense, a blasé man- 
ner that reaches deeper than a man- 
ner. We do not, accordingly, experi- 
ence genuine clash of viewpoint. And 
when we do, we tend to consider it 
merely rude. We are sunk in our 
routines, we do not transcend them, 
even in discussion, much less by ac- 
tion. We do not gain a view of the 
structure of our community as a 
whole and of our role within it. Our 
cities are composed of narrow slots, 
and we, as the people in these slots, 
are more and more confined to our 
own rather narrow ranges. As we 
reach for each other, we do so only 
by stereotype. Each is trapped by his 
confining circle, each is split from 
easily identifiable groups. It is for 
people in such narrow milieux that 
the mass media can create a pseudo- 
world beyond, and a _ pseudo-world 
within themselves as well. 

The political structure of a demo- 
cratic state assumes the existence of 
a public, and in its rhetoric asserts 
that this public is the very seat of 
sovereignty. But given all those 
forces that have enlarged and cen- 














tralized the political order and made 
our communities less political and 
more administrative; given all the 
mass communications that do not 
truly communicate; given all the me- 
tropolitan segregation that is no 
community, what is happening is the 
the decline of a set of publics that is 
sovereign, except in the most formal 
and in the most rhetorical sense. And, 
moreover, in many countries the 
remnants of such publics as remain 
are now being frightened out of 
existence. They lose their strength; 
they lose their will for rationally con- 
sidered decision and action. They 
are alone and they are afraid. Their 
members lose their sense of belong- 
ing because they do not belong. 

I hope I have now made it clear 
that this question, whether or not 
we are losing our sense of belonging, 
cannot be answered with moral sen- 
sibility unless we also ask: “To what 
is it that we ought to belong”? Mere 
loyalty alone is less a virtue than 
an escape from freely thought out 
choices among the many values that 
now compete for our attention. 


My own answer to this question 


which well be different from 
yours—can be put very simply. If we 
are men, what we ought to belong 
to, first of all, is ourselves. We ought 
to belong to ourselves as individuals. 
Once upon a time that answer would 
have seemed clear, for it used to be 
called “the appeal to conscience,” but 
we now know that this is much 
too simple an answer, for we now 
know _ that men whose 
consciences are perfectly clear and 
perfectly 


may 


there are 
sincere and perfectly 
corrupt, as revealed in their actions 
towards themselves and others. 
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So we must add to this answer one 
further point. To the extent that we 
are truly human, we should try seri- 
ously to participate in that rational 
discourse of which I have spoken. 
And to the extent that we do so, our 
sensibilities will have been shaped by 
the high points of mankind’s heri- 
tage of conduct and character and 
thought. Accordingly, we shall be- 
long, we ought to belong, to man- 
kind, and it is to mankind that we 
ought most freely to give our loyal- 
ties. 

All other loyalties, it seems to me, 
ought to be qualified by these two, 
loyalty to ourselves and loyalty to the 
particular cultural heritage of man- 
kind which we allow to shape us as 
individuals. 


This answer is, of course, more a 
beginning than an end. We ought to 
use it to judge all principles and or- 


ganizations that demand our loyal- 
ties. No corporation, no church, no 
nation, no labor union, no political 
party, no organization or creed is 
worthy of our loyalties if it does not 
facilitate the growth of loyalties to 
ourselves and to the heritage that 
mankind at its best moments has pro- 
duced. 

Moreover, we ought not to be com- 
mitted absolutely to any organiza- 
tion. Our loyalty conditional. 
Otherwise, it is not loyalty, it is not 
the belonging of free men. It is a 
compelled obedience. Let us not con- 
fuse the loyalties of free men with 
mere obedience to authority. When 
organizations sell out the values of 
free men, free men withdraw their 
loyalties. Not with a “Yes, but” or a 
“Maybe yes, maybe no’, but with a 


big, plain, flat “No.” 


is 
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The positive question for us is not 
so much whether we are losing our 
sense of belonging as whether we can 
help build something that is worth 
belonging to. Perhaps that has al- 
ways been the major social question 
for men and women shaped by the 
big discourse. For just as freedom 
that has not been fought for is light- 
ly cast off, so belonging that does not 
require the building and the main- 
taining of organizations worth be- 
longing to is often merely a yearning 
for a new bondage. 

To really belong, we have got, first, 
to get it clear with ourselves that we 
do not belong and do not want to 
belong to an unfree world. As free 
men we have got to reject much of it, 
and to know why we are rejecting it. 

We have got, second, to get it 
clear within ourselves that we can 
only truly belong to organizations 
which we have a real part in build- 
ing and maintaining, directly and 
openly and all of the time. 

And we have got, third, to realize 
that it is only in the struggle for what 
we really believe, as individuals and 
as members of economic, political 
and social groups, that the sense of 
belonging befitting a free man in 
an unfree world can exist. In such 
a world, only the comradeship of 
such a struggle is worth our loyalty; 
and only to truly human associations, 
which we ourselves create, do we, as 
rational men, wish to belong. 














The Role of the National 
Organization in Promoting Mental 


Health 


J. R. Kidd 


(Excerpts from a paper delivered before the Fifth International Congress 
on Mental Health, Toronto, August 19, 1954). 


URPRISINGLY little thought and 
study has been devoted to clarifi- 
cation of the unique responsibilities 
of national organizations to im- 
relationships among 
their own staffs and memberships 
and 


prove human 
with the larger constituencies 
This paper not 
appraise the utilitarian 
purposes of national organizations, 
nor to compare the relative effect 
of such organizations with that of 
primary institutions like the family. 
Nor 


agencies, the 


they serve. does 


try to 


attention to 
objective of 
which is the fostering of improved 
mental health. It simply assumes 
that all national organizations have 
some effective part to play. 

This paper deal with some 
of the changes that may be observed 
in national organizations in the 
last decade or two, changes that 
may have been brought about, in 
through the spreading of 

health principles”. The 
assumes that if a_ national 
organization is to be an instrument 


does it restrict 


stated 


will 


part, 
“mental 
writer 


better mental 
health, the organization itself must 


for encouraging 


have. as it were, come to 


with these principles. 


terms 
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A word of explanation may be 
necessary regarding “mental health 
principles.” Some of the concepts 
that have particular significance 
for the work of national organiza- 
tions are: 


(1) Sense of personal worth—ac- 
ceptance of and respect for the 


self. 


Self-determination — that the 
self is responsible in part at 


least for all that happens to it. 
Security and a sense of be- 


longing to groups and the com- 
munity. 


Respect for other human beings 
—that the self has some respon- 
sibility for others. 


Respect for facts, truth, and 
objectivity, in dealing. with life 
situations. 

If national organizations are to 
have some influence in the develop- 
ment of mental health, the organiza- 
tions will themselves be affected 
or influenced by mental health 
principles, at least in part, in the 
following respects: 


(1) In statements of purpose or 
goals of the organization. 





(2) In forms of organization and 
administration. 


(3) In selection and training of staff 
and lay leaders. 


In methods and 
favored by the organization. 


techniques 


In content of the program of the 
organization. 


What recognition, if any, of the 
requirements of sound mental health 
may be found in the 
ments of 


state- 
national 
formally 
national or- 
ganizations consistent with the best 
thinking regarding the health of their 
members ? 


basic 
purpose of 
Are the 
objectives of 


organizations ? 
stated 


One would hope that no one will 
draw the 


answers to these questions, because 


extensive inferences from 


very few organizations show much 
about such matters except 
through the use of such vague terms 


concern 


as “good citizenship”. 

Actually the relationship between 
the statement of purpose of an 
organization and its practice is often 
tenuous. This is particularly true in 
Canada of English-language organi- 
zations. stated in 


Objectives are 


general terms, often in the language 


or using the 
century. 

One make two observations 
about the present situation: 


concepts of the last 


can 


(1) The practice of many organiza- 
tions seems to be considerably 
in advance of the formal state- 
ment of objectives. One need 
not necessarily be alarmed by 
this fact yet such ambiguity is 
no aid to effective work. For 
example, it makes the task of 


evaluation much more hazardous 
than necessary. 


Regardless of any present for- 
mulation it seems essential for 
all national organizations to 
reconsider their objectives perio- 
dically in order to profit from 
new knowledge and insights. 


We have just considered whether 
an organization’s purpose is consistent 
with present knowledge. What about 
the actual administrative plan of the 
organization ? 

About a decade ago the national 
convention of a powerful Canadian 
organization was thrown into an 
uproar by the flat assertion of one 
member, “We have been talking a 
good deal about democracy. And 
about good will to all men. But we 
deny it every day. The structure of 
our organization is not just authori- 
tarian, it is anti-democratic and anti- 
human. The way the staff of this 
organization is treated is contrary to 
all we know 
relations.” 


about decent human 


An extreme view, perhaps, and 
maybe an exceptional case. But the 
problem is faced by every 
No group of human 
beings anywhere in the world can 
escape the necessity of trying to find 
administrative relationships which 
will produce maximum efficiency as 
well as the climate in which staff and 
members can achieve personal satis- 
faction and individual growth. 


one 
organization. 


What has happened to adminis- 
tration of national organizations? 
Have there been any changes? Is it 
growth or retrogression? What is 
the place and responsibility of each 
member in the organization? How 








is. policy made? Is it really con- 
trolled by the members? To whom 
are the officers and _ staff 
sible? 


resp¢ yn- 


One excellent key to these questions 
can be found by examining staff 
policy. Does the organization have 
any consistent policy regarding its 
employees? What kind of people 
it seek to recruit, with what 
kind of capacity and holding what 
kind of attitudes? Once employed, 
do staff members receive the kind of 
supervision that helps them grow? 
Are they encouraged to develop as 
human beings as well as workers? Is 


does 


there some recognition of their per- 
sonal and emotional needs? How is 
this displayed in arrangements for 
salary, tenure and 
work? 


conditions of 


One can easily point to some 
evidences of growth in these respects 
But 
has growth come quickly enough? 
Has it matched the progress 
government industry ? 
observers seem to doubt this. 


amongst national organizations. 


in 
Some 
They 


feel that much more remains to be 


or 


done than has yet been accomplished. 


Another useful test of any national 
be stated very 
Does it have roots? That 
is, does it have a vital flowing kind 
of relationship with other organiza- 
tions and with individuals, with all 
the channels open? This requires 
a sound, practical administrative 
plan. But not necessarily a plan 
designed to win the Battle of Water- 
(or any other battle) or to sell 
National voluntary 
organizations have purposes which 
respects unique, and 


organization can 


simply. 


ke © 
automobiles. 
in 


are some 
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their administrative plans must serve 
these purposes. Copying in a literal 
way the practices of successful or- 
ganizations elsewhere is as often a 
handicap as an advantage. 


One recent study of the process of 
coordination of national organiza- 
tions observed: “Experience has 
brought new insight to the task of 
coordination. What was grasped 
only dimly at first, but is now seen 
with greater clarity, that 
ordination is not something that a 
person or group does to other per- 


is 


co- 


sons or groups. Coordimation is a 


process; it happens, when oppor- 
tunities are created for a full and free 


exchange of ideas and experience.” 


All organizations are apt to talk, 
about the need of 
Many seem to look on this 
as a kind of medicine or a good 
thing, like buying an insurance policy 
on an air flight so someone may bene- 
fit from it if the worst happens. By 
training some organizations seem to 
mean indoctrination: that is, certain 
key individuals in that organization 
are to be equipped with knowledge, 
skills and attitudes fitting them for 
leadership in the organization. 


occasion, 
training. 


on 


Father Tompkins of the Antigonish 
Movement in Nova Scotia used to 
say, “We are not looking primarily 
for leaders. What we want is people.” 
His goal was not the cultivation of a 
few only, desirable though this may 
be, but rather the maximum growth 
for all, because all at some time are 
followers, all at time 


some are 


1Clare E. Clark, “The Joint Planning 


Commission” (Learning for Living, No. 5), 
Toronto, Published by the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education for the Fund for 
Adult Education, 1954. 





leaders, and the fate of any man or 
woman is determined in part by the 
action of his neighbor. 


With such a vision, (and it is now 
accepted by an increasingly large 
number of agencies) the training 
program for any organization must 
be reconsidered and rebuilt from 
the very base. The task is no simple 
Leadership training can no 
longer be just a matter of grooming 
a select champion or two; nor are 
the “lick-and-a-promise” kind of 
week-end courses for board members 
sufficient. - The program of leader- 
ship training now becomes the way 
in which an organization provides 
for every member to grow in under- 
standing and_ responsibility. Of 
course, there will be variety in what 
is offered, and probably different 
levels of difficulty depending on 
different experience and capacity. 


one, 


It has been said “By their fruits 
ye shall know them”. But judgment 
may have to be suspended for months 
or years if results are to be appraised. 
Fortunately one can also form some 
judgment about an organization by 
noting the characteristic methods and 
techniques which it chooses to em- 
ploy. 


Experience has shown that there 
are a great many means by which 
be carried on. Tech- 
niques vary markedly; each has value 
for specified purposes. Flexibility 
and the use of a variety of techniques, 
rather than exclusive preoccupation 
with one, are recommended. Growth 
in this respect in the past decade is 
quite remarkable. 


program can 


Some organizations still rely on 
what they call 


“tried - and - true” 
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methods, usually meaning those by 
which the message or influence travels 
in only one direction. They depend 
upon the lecture and the editorial or 
pamphlet which give directions and 
instructions. Other organizations find 
many more ways of operating, such 
as: 


(1) Counselling, where the indi- 
vidual is encouraged to explore all 
aspects of the matter in hand. 


(2) Discussion, where a similar 
kind of exploration is carried on in 
groups small enough to provide 
security as well as stimulus and an 
opportunity for full participation. 


(3) Other small group experiences 
provided in committees, in workshops 
and on field trips. 


(4) Role-playing and use of radio, 
plays or films through which people 
identify themselves in some social 
situation and gain insight about 
themselves and their fellows. 


While there will always be an 
important place for authoritative, in- 
formative statement in speech or 
writing, there is much to be gained 
from some of the techniques that 
have been recently adopted or, as in 
the case of group discussion, where 
considerably deeper understanding 
of the technique has been achieved. 


One should not be too alarmed that 
certain devices or practices have been 
picked up and applied as a fad or 
fetish without much understanding of 
the best way to use the device and 
without any critical judgment about 
values or limitations. Discrimination 
will come with patience and experi- 
ence. Members will soon learn that 


there is nothing sacred about socio- 











drama or a “buzz group”, that these 
are simply useful devices to be em- 
ployed in certain situations but not 
in others. Recently an organization 
developed an hilarious play in which 
a quartet of men attempted to sail 
a boat “by discussion method”, alter- 
nating the captain at regular intervals 
and polling the crew to decide when 
the ship should “go about”! Groups 
can and do develop skill in the choice 
of appropriate techniques. 


In spite of unwarranted 
enthusiasms it is gratifying to observe 
that organizations now have access 
to many program techniques which 
are directly concerned with sound 
mental health. If, as has been 
asserted, there has been a growing 
acceptance of “mental health prin- 
ciples”, one would expect to find a 
change in the subject matter chosen 
for the programs, particularly of 
educational organizations. While 
there are no careful comparative 
studies of content, it is quite obvious 
that there has been a substantial shift 
in program emphasis. In Canada, 
in the period from about 1925 till 
1940, the greatest volume of program 
content could be classified under the 
headings of economics and current 
events. During the past decade the 
classifications leading all the rest 
have been human relations and child 
care. 


some 


The change goes a little deeper 
than subject matter; it is one of 


emphasis and balance. Recently 
someone read through the minutes 
of all of the early annual meetings 
of one national organization. To his 
surprise he found that a very large 
proportion of the anecdotes or 
“jokes” imbedded in the speeches in 
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these records were of the kind in 
which scorn was lavished upon psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists and almost 
anyone else who chose to think about 
mankind in any but traditional ways. 
Those who have brought us what we 
know about mental health invariably 
were sélected as targets for abuse. 
This kind of thing is not unknown 
today, but the change in emphasis 
is noteworthy. 


Equally worthy of comment is the 
variety and quality of materials on 
mental health; motion pictures of 
depth and delicacy, such as Shyness; 
radio plays that probe and illuminate, 
such as the Ways of Mankind or In 
search of Ourselves; dramatic scripts 
of force and integrity; books and 
pamphlets that are at once humane 
and compelling. 


Equal or greater imagination and 
energy ought now to be expended in 
making such programs available, 
under the best conditions, to all 
people who can profit from them. 
We have made no more than a 
modest beginning in solving the 
problems of distribution. 


In conclusion, this paper has dealt 
with some of the changes that have 
taken place in national organizations 
during the last two decades. It has 
inferred that part of the explanation 
for these changes has been the grow- 
ing acceptance of certain “mental 
health principles”. It has suggested 
that the application of such principles 
is needed in national organizations 
themselves and it has pointed to some 
of the points of stress which must 
be reconciled if these organizations 
are to be even more effective instru- 
ments in bringing about better mental 


health. 





An Experiment 
W. B. Baker 


(An Address by the Chairman, Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural 
Life, to the National Conference on Adult Education, May 27, 1954.) 


“A Magna Charta for agriculture” 
was the phrase used by Prof. Baker 
to describe this significant Canadian 
experiment. The impact of modern 
technology upon a once relatively 
simple grain farming economy pro- 
duced the Saskatchewan Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life. Increased mechaniza- 
tion, new - agricultural methods, 
larger farms, mobility and decrease 
in‘ farm population, underlined the 
need for better education for farm 
children; relocation of schools; 
electrification; improved health serv- 
ices; roads; farm credit and capital. 
Not only had _ these complex 
economic problems to be solved, but 
the resulting changes must be 
understood and accepted by the 
people of the province. The chan- 
nels of communication opened for 
this purpose between all organized 
groups at every social level and the 
Commission constitutes both the 
educational aspect of its work and 
a major source of data for research. 


N October 3. 1952. 
ment of 


the Govern- 
Saskatchewan an- 
nounced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life under the authority of 
the Public Inquiries Act of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1940. 
Six Commissioners 


were named to 


conduct the Inquiry. The Commis- 


sion has now been in operation for 
a little over one and a half years. 
During this time it has aroused con- 


both within the 
confines of the province and within 


siderable interest 


the Dominion. It was indeed en- 


couraging to be invited to present 
at a_ national of adult 
resumé of the 


conference 
brief 
and approach of the 
Commission. As _ the 
Chairman I want to stress at the out- 


educators, a 
philosophy 


Commission 


set that | make no claims to emin- 
ence for the Commission nor do I 
suggest that the approach which this 
Commission has adopted is neces- 
sarily a pattern for all 
I say this be- 
cause the assignment is somewhat 


desirable 
Royal Commissions. 


unique in complexity, not only in 
subject matter but also in process. 
It is difficult therefore to predict the 
final product. If I should appear 
to be unduly enthusiastic in my pre- 
I would ask you to 
remember that personally, | am still 
sitting in judgment. 

Before one can fully appreciate 
the difficult challenge presented to 
the Commission by 


sentation then 


its assignment 
and the rationale which determined 
the Commission’s approach, it is 
necessary to comment briefly on 
three basic attributes which the Gov- 
ernment was prepared to facilitate. 
In anticipating what I hope will be 
your critical reaction let me warn 
you that I am going to rather grossly 
oversimplify the situation. 

In effect, the Terms of Reference 
brought the whole of the rural econ- 
omy of the province within the pur- 
view of the Commission. At first 








glance this seemed frightening in 
view of the limitations 
upon time, personnel, and funds. At 
second glance, however, the wisdom 
of the broad Terms of Reference is 
clearly 


necessary 


implied when we recognize 
that rural development must be seen 
as an integrated approach to con- 
ditions rather than a series of in- 
dependent and parallel problems. If 
this generalization holds true in a 
relatively static environment, its truth 
is multiplied many times in a dyna- 
It is well known 
that conditions affecting rural life 
constitute a complex of forces, some 


mic environment. 


of them material, some non-material, 
which combine to influence states of 
mind which are themselves far from 
simple. When a general transition 
is occurring in the structure of Sas- 
katchewan farms communities 
then no single approach will prove 
adequate. The first principle then 
which has facilitated the task of the 
that the Terms of 
Reference permitted a multi-dimen- 
sional approach to the conditions of 
change. 


and 


Commission. is 


The process of change never occurs 
in a social vacuum but always in- 
volves a complex hierarchy of indi- 
viduals, organizations, and public 
agencies, which will have both cause 
and effect consequences for the direc- 
tion of change. The aggregate de- 
cisions of the hierarchy involved 
constitute “push” factors in a situa- 
tion Any attempt to 
realistically assess needed rural im- 
provements will, 


of change. 


therefore, neces- 
sarily involve a detailed knowledge 
of the attitudes held toward a situation 
of change, at all levels of the hier- 


archy. If this is true in understand- 
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ing the content of change it is im- 
perative in the formulation of recom- 
mendations which, if they are to have 
practical utility, are intended to 
facilitate a positive direction to fur- 
ther change. Simply put, this means 
that different people with varied ex- 
perience will compile different lists 
of problems and of the means to 
their solution. Important differences 
of opinion exist between people at 
the policy, technical, and community 
level. For realistic programming 
each must be taken into account. It 
is my personal conviction that in this 
age of mass societies it is imperative 
that we give increasing attention to 
the effective involvement of all people 
in the formulation of social and econ- 
omic policies which affect their wel- 
fare. 

It cannot be assumed that people 
always know better than the tech- 
nician or policy maker. However, 
their needs arise from personal ex- 
perience and their attitudes develop 
out of the whole complicated environ- 
ment in which they live. Their judg- 
ment is, therefore, liable to be better 
on some matters than the technician 
who often observes their problems 
from an exterior position and with 
concentration on one aspect to the 
possible neglect of others. For ex- 
ample, the technician or policy maker 
may deplore the movement of farm 
families into town, but the farmer 
may be forced into such a move from 
the pressure of much needed but 
otherwise inaccessible educational 
and social facilities. A proper defini- 
tion of an investigation for rural de- 
velopment thus requires the com- 
bined judgment of the people with 
their folk knowledge and of the ex- 
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pert with his scientific knowledge. 

This presents the crux of an im- 
portant challenge faced by the Com- 
You will see then that the 
opportunity for access to all levels of 
the social fabric is the second essen- 
tial principle which guided the Com- 
mission. 


mission. 


While the recognition of differ- 
ences in value judgments at all levels 
of the social hierarchy and a multi- 
dimensional approach to the content 
of change are of basic importance, 
it is also essential that a distinction 
be made between judgment based on 
public sentiment and judgment based 
on relatively unbiased analysis of 
assembled data. I think it is reason- 
ably sound to suggest that people, 
particularly at the community level, 
with the 
disruptive effects of change than they 
are with the root causes of change. 
That is, their attention is often 
focussed on the symptoms of disease 
rather than the disease itself. Tra- 
dition, sentiment, lack of knowledge 
or experience will often muddy up 
their thinking. 
assembled as 


are more often concerned 


A solid core of data, 
objectively as_ the 
sources and skills of the analyst 


permit, is therefore essential to a 


realistic assessment of past, present, 


and future social and economic 


change. The function of such data, 
however, is not to provide an incon- 
trovertible basis for policy formula- 
The goal is to facilitate the 
more strategic and advised judgment 
which becomes possible when folk 
and scientific knowledge can be com- 
bined in both the investigation and 
action phases of social and economic 


tion. 


change. 
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This then will provide a somewhat 
sketchy background of those attri- 
butes of the Commission which made 
possible the Commission’s particular 
approach to its assignment. Let me 
hasten to caution you that as with 
all principles which underlie social 
organizations, there is always some- 
thing less than perfect reflection in 
the final process of implementation. 
This is particularly true when the 
implementation must occur in a situa- 
tion subject to severe limitations of 
time and personnel. 
to believe, 


There is reason 
however, that we have 
been reasonably successful in putting 
our principles into concrete form. 
This then is the approach of the 
Royal Commission on 
and Rural Life. 
must be involved in an investigation 
of this type. 


Agriculture 
One final principle 


You will see running 
throughout the approach of the Com- 
mission, an emphasis upon continual 
communication. This is perhaps the 
most difficult and yet the most crucial 
factor in determining the degree of 
success which the Commission will 
finally realize. It is a factor which 
has protound ethical implications. It 
is a factor which calls for a degree 
of skill and courage which is difficult 
to attain. I do not need to elaborate 
on this to a group.of adult edu- 
cators who will be only too well 
aware of the inherent dangers. How- 
ever, if we can assume adequate pro- 
vision for effective and honest com- 
munication or, to put it somewhat 
differently, if we can assume that 
people in all relevant segments of 
the economy, have been adequately 
involved in the interpretation of the 
rural situation, then there should re- 

















sult realistic and widely shared con- 
ceptions of what can be done to 
facilitate change in a direction which 
is generally acceptable. It is a con- 
firmed fact that any recommended 
reforms which go against the tra- 
ditional concepts of the people are 
if they do, 
How- 


ever, if the process of involvement 


not likely to succeed or. 


it may be at great social cost. 


has been reasonably successful, then 
such impediments will have been de- 
tected and will have tempered the 
There 


will also have emerged a great deal 


desired direction of change. 


of understanding, some awareness of 
the possibility for further improve- 
ment, and even an expectation that 
programs will be implemented which 


under any other circumstances would 


not gain acceptance for many de- 
cades. 


Underlying the whole interpreta- 
tion of the Commission’s task is a 
major responsibility which must be 
explicit. To create general aware- 
ness of problem situations may be 
to create discontent which would not 
While one may 
counter this by stating that there are 
almost always some disruptive con- 
sequences in progressing to a better 
way of life, every safeguard must be 
taken to ensure that at least minimum 
opportunities for real improvement 
will exist. 


otherwise exist. 


To move into a program 
of intensive public involvement under 
any other assumption would consti- 
tute a real disservice to the people 
and an abuse of the concept of demo- 
cratic change. 
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Finances Under Review 


(The three papers which follow were presented in the Symposium on Fund 
Raising at the National Conference on Adult Education, London, Ontario, May 29, 
1954. As each treats, from its particular point of view, matters of vital concern 
to educational organizations across the whole of Canada, the papers are here 


printed almost at complete length. 


We regret that Miss Freda Waldon, Chief 


Librarian, Hamilton, was unable to give her paper on the proposed Canada 


Council.) 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 
J. C. Allen 
‘ es topic for discussion, while it 


is probably considered vital to 
the CAAE and its member organiza- 
tions, is also of critical concern to the 
government of Canada. As a past 
president of a local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, I can readily appre- 
ciate the national as well as local 
importance of our many voluntary 
organizations and | can assure you 
that, within the government and 
among its advisors in the Federal 
Civil Service, there are many more 
who appreciate the need and im- 
portance of such organizations in 
our national life than may sometimes 
be apparent to the volunteer worker 
who, with slightly more financial 
assistance, feels he could achieve his 
highest aims. 


We in government believe, as you 
do, that the success and future de- 
velopment of our free society de- 
pends in many areas upon the opera- 
tion of voluntary assemblies of in- 
terested and public-spirited citizens. 
I’m sure we will all agree, too, that 
the financial assistance which may 
be needed to supplement this volun- 
tary effort should be forthcoming 
from those who receive the benefits 
resulting from that effort. Now al- 
though this theory is clear enough 
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for all to comprehend, the problem 
of applying it becomes increasingly 
difficult as one runs the gamut from 
local organizations serving the par- 
ticular interests of their own mem- 
bers to the widespread national or- 
ganizations devoted to the service 
of all citizens who wish to take ad- 
vantage of their offerings. In the lat- 
ter case, it is clear that the govern- 
ment or governments which bear 
responsibility in the field of activity 
concerned should support those or- 
ganizations’ progress which in turn 
serve a vital need of a cross-section 
of their constituents. 


Since the subject of grants to vol- 
untary organizations generally is 
wrought with a multitude of com- 
plexities, and since I presume the in- 
terest of this audience lies primarily 
in assistance which may be granted 
to voluntary organizations in Canada 
for the support of their annually re- 
curring work programs, | intend to 
restrict my remarks to that more 
manageable field by disregarding the 
theory and practice of government 
assistance in special cases, (for ex- 
ample, assistance toward an interna- 
tional conference where a Canadian 
voluntary organization is the host). 


In considering the measure of 
assistance it should grant to volun- 
tary associations within the overall 














framework of the annual budget, the of organizations, numbering some 21, 


Federal Government must be ever 
conscious of its main purposes and 
responsibilities — as well as of its 
limitations. For example, your cen- 
tral government is essentially an 
authority created and financed for 
the purpose of regulating certain 
activity and _ providing — essential 
central Then again, the 
Federal Government does not have 
overriding authority or responsibility 
in all fields of activity. Under our 
constitution many basic responsi- 
bilities of government are allocated 
to the provinces and their local 
authorities. And finally, the moral 
responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, bluntly speaking, to 
employ the tax collections of the 
people of Canada in the best man- 
possible to strength 
for Canada as a 


services. 


ner achieve 
and advancement 


whole. 


In the light of these facts let us 
now review generally the record of 
financial assistance granted to vol- 
untary associations by the Federal 
Government. Of 35 such grants 
(and classes of grants) provided for 
in the current year’s Main Estimates, 
6 are given in consideration for the 
performance of services which might 
otherwise require the establishment 
of new government agencies. ‘In 
this category we find grants totalling 
$50,000 available for payment to 
aid assist 
their programs for the welfare and 
rehabilitation of federal prisoners. 
$10,000 is expected to be paid out 
by way of grants to immigrant wel- 
fare organizations to help defray 
their costs in providing care and com- 


pris ers’ societies to 


forts to immigrants. A second group 
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receive assistance because of their 
worthy and measurable contribu- 
tions to the national welfare in 
fields of federal government interest 
although not necessarily in fields of 
federal jurisdiction. Here we find 
federal assistance in the health and 
welfare field being paid out in 
varying amounts from $2,000 to 
$45,000 to the Health League of 
Canada, the CNIB, the VON, St. 
John Ambulance Association, the 
Red Cross, and others. 

Most of the remaining 8 grants 
which the government proposes to 
make during the current year are 
of a general character and are pay- 
able to long established voluntary 
organizations which commenced re- 
ceiving federal assistance 30 or 40 
years ago when the number of or- 
ganizations of a national character 
was small. In many cases the 
nature of their contributions to the 
national scene was clearly evident 
to all Canadians, for example in the 
cases of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides Associations. In other cases, 
when the grants are initially estab- 
lished, these organizations were the 
only national voluntary bodies in 
their respective fields, for example 
the Royal Society of Canada, the 
Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. 
The number of new grants of this 
broad general character authorized 
on an ad hoc basis during and since 
World War II has been negligible 
and they do not in any way estab- 
lish pattern or precedent for a 
future program of assistance to vol- 
untary organizations. 

Because requests for grants in this 
general category are the most dif- 





ficult for the government to assess 
and priorities to—and_be- 
cause assistance to an association 
such as the CAAE would be classi- 
this federal 
government will deal 


relate 


fied in category in 
thinking, I 


with them in more detail. 


Before World War II, as I have 
mentioned, the number of voluntary 
organizations operating in the na- 
tional field was smaller and their 
contribution to the national life of 
Canada was either clear or unique. 
During the War, needs 
stalemated proposals for new or in- 


defence 
creased grants for non-defence ef- 
fort. The last ten 
have seen the formation of an un- 


years, however, 
precedented number of nationwide 
organizations in new as well as 
established fields. Lack of direct 
liaison with or operation in many 
of these fields—(for example in 
field which is 
provincial re- 
has admittedly _ re- 
sulted in an inability on the part of 
the Government and its advisors to 
properly 


educational 
constitutionally a 
sponsibility ) 


your 


appreciate and assess in- 
financial as- 
sistance. Whereas national economic 


dividual requests for 
and security needs have long since 
forced the Federal Government to as- 
sume definite responsibilities in 
the support of the physical sciences 
(and we now find the National Re- 
search Council administering an 


organized program of assistance to- 


ward scientific research), only in 
comparatively recent years has the 


need for federal 
the social 
ceptance. 


assistance toward 

sciences gained — ac- 
It is truly fair to admit, 
moreover, that to date the eligibility 
for assistance of the bodies working 


in the social sciences has been next 
to impossible to differentiate on the 
Treasury and Government level from 
separately inspired, individual re- 
quests from a scattered few of the 
organizations working in the same 
or comparable fields. 

As you are well aware, the Massey 
Commission on Arts, Letters and 
Sciences considered this problem in 
great detail and made recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of an 
advisory body of non-government 
representatives in your various 
fields which could review the ac- 
tivities of all general organizations 
and advise the government on an 
equitable and overall program of as- 
sistance and the Prime Minister has 
announced in the 
that the government en- 
dorses and intends to 
that recommendation as 
suitable members can 
serve on that body. 

In the attempt 
to cope with the increasing number 
of requests for general grants-in- 
aid during the post-war period, 
Treasury Board established a set of 
general principles or standards by 
which it might assess the eligibility 
of outside organizations for grants 
and the degree of assistance which 
should be given. Although neces- 
sarily general to permit application 
over a very wide area, they have 
provided guidance in our attempt 
to judge all requests on a uniform 
basis. Those principles, which are 
still in use to-day, are: 

I There is a case for the Federal 
Government supporting  or- 
ganizations that fulfil, in whole 
or in part, a public need or 


House of Com- 


mons 
implement 
soon as 


be found to 


meantime, in an 











which the Federal 
Government would itself other- 
wise have to carry out. There 
may be a number of these 
which most ef- 
fectively and economically be 
carried out by outside organiza- 
tions to which the Government 
contributes. 


function 


functions can 


The Federal Government prob- 
ably should 


ganizations 


not support or- 
that are catering 
promoting, _ interests 
that are not general or national 
or that 
part of 


to. or 
are not an 
the 
economy or life. For example, 
the should 


undertake to contribute to the 


in scope, 
essential national 


Government not 
support of particular types of 
sport or cultural activities ap- 
pealing only to a small group 
in the population, or to or- 
ganizations of purely local in- 
terest or significance. 

If an organization is working 
field the Federal 
Government shares responsi- 
bility with the 
Governments, e.g., in 
health or welfare activities, 
forestry, the Federal 
Government should only intro- 
duce or 


in a where 
Provincial 
public 


etc., 


increase contributions 
if the provinces or their muni- 
cipalities also contribute. 

Wherever it is feasible, it 
should condition of re- 
ceiving new support, and pos- 
sibly of continuing to receive 
the support, from the 
Federal Government, that the 
organization show progress to- 
ward self-support, either from 


be a 


same 


public subscriptions or from 


members or beneficiaries, par- 
ticularly when the latter are 
industries or other groups 
valuable service 
from the organization. 
When considering grants to 
organizations which make na- 
tional public appeals on a wide 
scale, the fact that the Federal 
Government is already making 
a considerable contribution 
through the reduction that is 
afforded from taxes for any 
private charitable contributions 
should be taken into account. 
It has long been realized, of course, 
that adherence to these principles in 
the releasing of grants-in-aid was no 
more than it was originally intended 
to be, viz., a control procedure de- 
signed to. prevent the dissipation of 
public funds in an _ unorganized 


receiving a 


manner. 

A constructive alternative to pres- 
ent practice has been proposed by 
the Massey and en- 
dorsed by the Government in the 
formation of the Canada Council and 
the development of an organized pro- 
gram of federal assistance toward the 
social sciences. Since another mem- 
ber of our panel is to tell you about 
that body (the Canada Council) I 
will say only that, although the Coun- 
cil presumably will not bind the Gov- 
ernment to specific commitments nor 
wrest the appropriation authority 
from Parliament, nevertheless its 
recommendations for general assist- 
ance based on a complete review 
of all voluntary activity can be ex- 
pected to create a logic hitherto un- 
known in this field and should result 
in a constructive and equitable pro- 


Commission 





gram of assistance. When this goal 
is achieved and the Treasury Board 
is able to adapt its present control 
machinery, an improved system of 
federal assistance to your type of 
program and others can well be ex- 
pected. 


NATIONAL REVIEW BOARD 
W. Harold Clark 


URING years consider- 
able social upheaval, family dis- 
location and human suffering of 
many kinds brought about by de- 
pression, war and a changing econ- 


recent 


omy, have multiplied social needs. 
During this same period also, great 
advances in medical science and in 
knowledge and understanding of 
human behavior patterns have made 
us better able to care for those social 
needs. An increasing sense of inter- 
dependence and of social responsi- 
bility on the part of the public has 
also. been evident. These three fac- 
greater greater knowl- 
edge and greater social consciousness 
have, | mainly re- 
sponsible for the formation of many 
new and specialized social welfare 
agencies, both local and national. 
An _ inevitable of this de- 
sirable trend in the areas of health 
and welfare, of course, has been a 
tremendous increase in the number 
of campaigns for funds for both local 


tors need, 


believe, been 


result 


and national organizations for on- 
going programs and for capital 
funds. I think it is true to say that 
we have now reached the point where 
businessmen are being deluged by a 
steady stream of requests for funds 
by all kinds of organizations, where 
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the public is generally becoming 
more vocal in its demand for the 
elimination of multiple appeals, and 
where voluntary organizations in all 
fields are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to raise the funds which are 
required to meet the needs of a 
rapidly growing nation. 

If | am right in suggesting that 
a greater sense of inter-dependence 
and a more alert social conscious- 
ness have contributed to the creation 
of more welfare agencies to meet 
greater needs, then I think I am also 
right in saying that the public is 
not demanding fewer agencies but 
it is demanding fewer fund raising 
campaigns and greater assurance 
that its welfare dollars are helping 
to finance proven needs in the most 
economical way. 

Greater federation is an answer to 


one part of the problem. A real 


difficulty, however, is that only about 


one-half of existing Community 
Chests obtained their objectives last 
year and independent agencies both 
national and local are concerned for 
fear they would receive fewer dollars 
by uniting for fund raising than they 
now receive through independent 
campaigns. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that while only 50% of Chests 
obtained their objectives last year the 
combined contributions to the Chests 
of Canada has been consistently ris- 
ing by about three-quarters of a 
million dollars each year. 

A National Review Board may be 
a partial answer to another part of 
the problem. A committee has been 
studying the possibilities of forming 
some kind of National Budget Com- 
mittee or National Review Board. 
This committee is sponsored jointly 














by the Community Chests and Coun- 
cils Division of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council and the Canadian Con- 
ference of National Voluntary Health 
and Welfare Organizations. The com- 
mittee has several times and 
while I do not believe that any public 
has issued which 


would indicate complete agreement as 


met 


statement been 
to aims and methods, I think it rea- 
sonable to suggest that this committee 
will recommend a pattern somewhat 
similar to the American one. 

The United States National Budget 
Committee describes its job as fol- 
lows: 
examine and 


(a) To programs 


budgets of voluntary national health 
and welfare agencies which choose 


to use its services; 

(b) To examine, support plans 
and experience of such agencies; 

(c) To develop quota data which 
are helpful in dividing among com- 
munities the responsibility for sup- 
porting national services; 

(d) To report with findings to 
communities on the program, budget 
and support plan which seem justi- 
fied for each participating agency; 

(e) To encourage by these means 
equitable and adequate financing of 
such agencies. 

The initial requirements of the 
American committee to determine 
whether an agency qualifies for re- 
view and examination are: 

(a) That the agency shall have as 
its major purpose the provision of 
health or welfare services or both; 

(b) That it shall deal with an 
important significant nation- 
wide problem in relation to which 
it provides: 


and 
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(1) Valuable service with fairly 
extensive actual or potential 
coverage throughout the coun- 
try; 

(2) Effective administration; 

(c) That it shall have an actual 
or potentially likely pattern of sup- 
port which is well distributed 
throughout the country; 

(d) That it shall respond fully and 
adequately to requests from the bud- 
get committees for information. 

Agencies operating with separate 
campaigns or included in federated 
ones are equally served by the Na- 
tional Budget Committee. The type 
of an agency's campaign has nothing 
to do with its eligibility for review 
or with Committee findings on its 
program needs. 

Recognition of agency autonomy 
and the responsibility of the agency’s 
board of directors for management, 
program development, and securing 
financing for the program is basic 
in the relationship between the 
agency and the National Budget 
Committee. 

The voluntary character of the 
whole National Budget Committee 
operation leaves many weaknesses. 
For example, some of the agencies 
getting the most money from com- 
munities do not ask for review, and 
some communities fail to support 
agencies which are reviewed. It is 
felt, however, that the strengths in- 
herent in the review procedure out- 
weigh its weaknesses. 

I have reviewed the purposes and 
the functioning of the United States 
National Budget Committee as it will 
undoubtedly be a pattern for ours. 
All of their procedures, however, 
may not be suitable in our Canadian 
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setting and it is quite likely that 
some of them may have to be modi- 
fied or discarded during a period 
of trial and perhaps error. 

There is grave danger that we 
might expect too much of a Review 
Board. It will not solve the problem 
of multiple appeals, it will not re- 
view local budgets—that must be 
done at the local level. It will not 
determine priorities among national 
appeals—in the final analysis that 
will be done by the preference of 
individual donors. It will not raise 
and distribute money—that is the job 
of the agencies individually or col- 
lectively. 

It will attempt to ascertain whether 
a genuine social need is being met, 
and whether the need is being met 
efficiently with a realistic budget and 


on the basis of a fair and realistic 
support plan. It will, hopefully, be 
available as a consultant to national 
agencies and generally develop a 
sound and systematic procedure for 
channeling national needs to local 
communities. In short, it will do for 
all local communities what they are 
unable to do themselves, namely, re- 
view and evaluate national appeals 
from a national point of view. 


BUSINESS 

SUPPORTS CHARITY 

William E. Austin 

4 yeagiean are thousands of appeals 


to corporations every year from 
charitable groups that come under 
the heading of health, welfare, edu- 
cation, recreation and culture. Just 
about all the organizations seeking 
financial support are obviously of 
some good to the public welfare. 
Most of them, directly or indirectly, 
can show how they can be helpful 
to a corporation. The number and 
variety of appeals is almost over- 
whelming to the men who have to 
decide the extent of support an in- 
dividual company can give to the 
various requests. 

"In the last few years, since the 
end of World War II, these groups 
and organizations, societies and indi- 
viduals, have grown in number and 
extent of interests so that, in their 
literal thousands, they form what is 
commonly called the problem of cor- 
porate giving. 

This problem was spotlighted in 
1951 by George M. Black, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Canadian Breweries Ltd., in 
an address to the Health League of 
Canada. Mr. Black, discussing multi- 








plicity of appeals, said his company 
had made 1,411 separate donations 
in one year to charitable and philan- 
thropic appeals. Reaction was 
mediate. Businessmen _ decided 
“something must be done.” Reflec- 
tion on the problem showed that even 
a starting point for “doing some- 
thing” was lacking. But there was 
general agreement that action was 
necessary, and a group of leading 
businessmen initiated what resulted 
in a pioneer study into this phase 
of social welfare. They formed the 
Committee on Corporate Giving in 
Canada, with Mr. Black as Chair- 
man. 

One hundred and 
Canadian corporations 
the necessary money to 


im- 


five leading 
contributed 


finance a 


study designated, as the terms of 
reference of the Committee said, “to 


obtain all available facts on cor- 
porate giving and the policies and 
procedures of different companies.” 

The results of this nation-wide 
study, based on detailed answers to 
questionnaires by 878 corporations, 
supplemented by many other sources 
of material, was published last De- 
cember. The report is called “Cor- 
porate Giving in Canada.” It pre- 
sents, for the first time, in one place, 
background information to facilitate 
the handling of the complicated 
problems involved in financing the 
many organizations which provide 
Canadians with necessary social wel- 
fare services under private auspices. 
A quick look at developments in this 
area in recent years shows several 
significant trends: although govern- 
ments have been more active at all 
levels in providing welfare services, 
the number and variety of voluntary 
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agencies has also been increasing; 
sharply rising rates of income and 
inheritance taxes over the past two 
or three decades have reduced the 
size and number of private fortunes, 
and of large-scale individual philan- 
thropy; the increasingly important 
role of corporate enterprises in our 
national economy has led those con- 
cerned with the maintenance and de- 
velopment of voluntary welfare 
agencies to seek corporate donations. 

On one hand, the chief source of 
substantial contributions, easily ac- 
cessible to canvassers, was the profit 
made by corporations. On the other 
hand, enlightened management, de- 
veloping the “good citizenship” 
theme of modern business was more 
than willing to take a portion of the 
profit belonging to the shareholders 
and give it to public welfare work. 
The problems of management in 
this theoretically simple operation in- 
cluded; how much should a com- 
pany donate to charitable causes, 
and, which charities should it sup- 
port? 

In compiling the information on 
policies and procedures of corpora- 
tions to assist executives in solving 
the problems of their individual com- 
panies, the Committee found that in- 
formation on the recipients would be 
helpful in setting out intelligent and 
workable methods of financing these 
many worthwhile operations. So, a 
separate questionnaire was sent out 
to the national charitable agencies, 
and 27 major voluntary agencies are 
described in the report to give cor- 
poration executives the necessary 
background information in reaching 
decisions on what agencies they wish 
to help finance. 





The legal aspects of corporate 
giving included the facts about tax 
exemption. Here are some of the 
facts: 

Among smaller companies, only 
one in ten provide for contributions 
as a budget item; among larger cor- 
porations, one in four have budgets. 

Roughly one-third of the corpora- 
tions permit some payroll deductions 
for employee contributions. 

About one-half the corporations 
permit employee solicitation for 
selected charitable campaigns. 

Decisions concerning corporate 
contributions are chiefly a one-man 
proposition, with the President or 
some one other senior officer in 83 
per cent of the corporations making 
the decision. In 5 per cent of the 
companies, the decision was reached 
by a group, such as the Directors or 
a Contributions Committee. 

Six out of ten corporations 
favored a “United Fund” system 
as the best way of reducing the 
number of appeals. 

The report revealed ample evi- 
dence that corporations are taking 
increasing leadership in 
charitable endeavors. 
appreciate that if they shirk 
the responsibility to supply such 
funds, government in one form or 
another will likely assume the spon- 
soring role. This could only result 
in increased tax bills, the danger of 
political interference and __ the 
bureaucratic administration of wel- 
fare services. Government control 
would lessen the efficiency and 
weaken the voluntary charitable 
effort of people as a whole, which 
is an important and constructive 
aspect of good citizenship. 


financing 
Executives 


For a wide range of social wel- 
fare activities, businessmen believe 
that the voluntary method of fund- 
raising results in greater democratic 
participation and control, as well as 
more services per dollar to the ulti- 
mate beneficiaries—the men, women 
and children who need the goods, 
services and guidance provided by 
philanthropy. 

It is becoming widely accepted that 
corporate contributions to charitable 
causes ultimately stimulate greater 
productivity, higher living standards, 
and economic well-being and pros- 
perity. 

But the Report on Corporate Giv- 
ing is not a convenient “How to...” 
book. 
formula to solve the problem, it is 
appreciated that the extent and man- 
ner of support of charitable organi- 
zations should be determined indi- 
vidually by eacn corporation. The 
corporation executive is a custodian 
of the resources of the company 
which employs him. In addition to 
his desire to operate the venture pro- 
fitably, he wants his company to en- 
joy a good reputation in the com- 
munities in which it operates. But 
there is no single yardstick, no single 


Despite desires for a simple 


answer, for setting up a program, 


for the decisions about corporate giv- 
ing are influenced by many factors. 

Executives appreciate that there is 
a major difference between reaching 
decisions on corporate gifts and the 
many business decisions that can be 
reached on the basis of statistical and 


economic considerations. The work 
of the voluntary agencies is humani- 
tarian, concerned in a variety of 
ways with human welfare and the 
human spirit. The considerations that 





simplify most routine executive de- 
cisions are minor factors when such 
an intangible as public welfare in 
its broadest the com- 
putation. The corporate donation to 
charity, therefore, must be based on 
an amalgam of philanthropy and of 
practical concern with the interests 
of the corporation. 


sense enters 


There is much more work to be 
done before the problem of corpor- 
ate giving can be solved, if it ever 
can be solved. Education is needed 
on both sides—by the people in a 
position to give financial support, 
and by the people who seek support 
for their charitable enterprises. In 
many instances they are the same 
people, for the man who signs a do- 
nations cheque one day, is often 
calling on a colleague the next day 


for a contribution to other 
charitable agency. 

However, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Corporate Giving is, I be- 


lieve, a major step towards simplica- 


some 


tion of the problem. It proves, too, 
that Canadian businessmen, as a 
group, are about playing 
their fair part in supporting welfare 
projects. The 878 corporations which 
formed the basis of the Report, in the 
year 1951, which was the year un- 
der review, out 20,801 indi- 
vidual donations for a total of 
$6,079,000. In that same year, gov- 
show that 30,279 
profit-earning companies contributed 
$24,691,000 to charity. Corporate 
giving by Canadian companies is a 
major contribution to the well-being 
of the country. 


sincere 


sent 


ernment reports 


Presidential Address 


R. C. Wallace 


HIS Association was brought 

into being in faith. The faith 
and the hope that, amid the numer- 
ous organizations that in various 
ways dealt with the stimulating of 
the adult mind, there might be one 
body that could examine and inter- 
pret the impact that was being 
made through the many agencies to 
the end that we become, as grown- 
up people, more intelligent, more 
alert, more independent in our 
thinking. That was the hope; and 
at a time when an anniversary of 
the Association is drawing nigh, it 
is well for us to see how far the 
hope is being realized. 

It must be 


confessed, in retro- 
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spect, that the hope was ambitious. 
The organizations which were doing 
their work in education had 
little relationship the one to the 
other. put their faith in 
lectures, either unconnected in sub- 
ject, or in systematic courses. Some 
believed in small group study. The 
business of others was to make 
books easily accessible, but not to 
give direction as to reading. Some 
had a frankly professional or eco- 
nomic basis, in that those who par- 
ticipated would become more effi- 
their would 
promote the objectives of the 
organization dedicated to _ that 
calling. On the whole, the motive 


own 


Some 


cient in calling, or 





was intellectual enjoyment 
than personal gain in the economic 
sense. 

With that background, little has 
been done to coordinate the efforts 
of the adult education agencies. 
Indeed, little has been attempted. 
There has 


supervise. 


been no 
There 


endeavor to 


movement to 
has little 
analyze results, in 
terms of greater intellectual activity 
or more worthwhile 
prise. The 


on university 


been 


social enter- 


study now projected 
work may 
lead the way to objective analysis 
of educational activity in other 
fields. The study is overdue. What, 
for example, are we reading from 
the libraries? How far is that 
reading systematic? Librarians may 
know, presumably do know. The 
Association emphatically does not 


extension 


know, and may not even yet have 
asked the question. 
portant 


There are im- 


clubs which provide lec- 
turers on a great variety of subjects, 
and the lectures are as 
closely related as are the items in 
a dictionary. You recall the case of 
the old lady who 
tionary but she 
found it very difficult to get the 
thread of the story. How effective 
is this promoting sys- 
thinking? Do 
Certainly the As- 

I give these il- 
lustrations to show that an objective 
and critical study of adult educa- 
tion in Canada should be under- 
taken. We do not know where we 
are going, for the reason that we 
do not know where we now are. 


individual 


found the dic- 


very interesting, 


method in 
tematic study and 
the clubs know? 

sociation does not. 


So much for the negative side of 
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rather the picture. 


You will agree, | think, 
that it should cause us furiously to 
think. Now for the positive side. 
The Association acts as a clearing 
house of ideas. 
the organizations 


Representatives of 

come together 
under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion for discussion, for planning the 
training of group leaders, for an 
assessment of television as an edu- 
cational agency, for the effective 
use of films, for the special needs 
of our urban populations. There 
has been a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the desire among adult edu- 
cation workers to come together in 
this way, in the success of the Joint 
This Com- 
mission, which is a standing com- 
mittee of the CAAE, is at the same 
time 


Planning Commission. 


and 
serves as a clearing house on specific 


practically autonomous, 
questions to the member organiza- 
tions. In particular, it has found 
ways and means to distribute pro- 
gram information of the activities of 
the member groups, so that one may 
be continuously informed as to what 
is going on in adult education in 
Canada. Overlapping is_ thereby 
avoided, and gradually, one 
coordination 


may 
suspect, may be ef- 
fected. It is only necessary to at- 
tend a meeting of the Commission 
to realize how vital this body has 
become. In public contacts, how- 
ever, the part that the Association 
plays in the Citizens’ Forum and 
the Farmers’ Forum 
than any other activity of the 
CAAE. The radio has become an 


easy 


means more 


and effective means of mass 


education. Carefully prepared ma- 


terial, with bibliographical _refer- 





advance. 
Forum speakers of known ability 
are 


ences, is circulated in 
Wherever 
gather to 
talk is 
the issue pro and con. It is at this 
stage that group leaders 
mean so much. One can realize how 
greatly television may aid in such 
forum broadcasts. 

The special value of these radio 
programs is that deal 


issues of 


selected. possible, 
and, 


discuss 


listen, 
over, to 


audiences 
when the 


trained 


with 
importance, on 
which responsible citizens have to 


they 
current 


make up their minds, so as to dis- 
charge their duties as citizens. As 
a rule, there is much to be said on 
either side of any issue, and de- 
cisions are not easily reached. This 
is not playacting. It is real life. 

It will be that the 
ciation has gone circumspectly at 
the problem of directing policy in 
adult education. It that 
each unit knows its 
better than 
and that 
obtained by 
ference than by direction. 


noted Asso- 


believes 
constitutent 


own constituency does 


the Association. wiser 


results may be con- 


But there is a problem of major 
significance the 


implications of 
which the Association 


We 


education by 


cannot 


avoid. are in a time when 


ear and by eye—in 
radio, film, television and picture 
Much 
has been done, and is being done, 


by the 


the worthwhile 


magazine—bulks very large. 


Association to determine 
tech- 
niques and values that come out 
of the use of these powerful media. 
But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
this means 
We learn much from 


educational 


inherent in 
of education. 


weaknesses 
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picture and spoken word. Our in- 
terest is quickened. But the word 
is spoken and is gone. The picture 
disappears and leaves but an im- 
perfect memory. mental 
will continue to de- 
pend on books, as we have done 
in the past. 

It is the case that people today 
awareness of world 
problems than hitherto. They are 
more alive to civic responsibilities. 
They have quicker perception. But, if 
the habit of reading solid books is to 
wane, they will be less able to form 
sound judgment. They will think less 
clearly. There is here a great oppor- 
tunity for this Association to graft 
the new on to the old so that alertness 


For real 
progress we 


have a wider 


may combine with sound judgment 
in the people of this and future gen- 
erations. 

Those who have been following 
the activities of the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education are 
impressed with the fact that the 
of the Asso- 
that in- 
that the 
ciation has professional advice of 
that 
the Association for help in educa- 
tional services, and that the Asso- 


international contacts 
have 


dustrialists 


ciation widened, 


realize Asso- 


value. labor is looking to 


tied to no 
And 
speaking purely personally, I have 
been struck with the ability, the 
enthusiasm, and the self-sacrifice 
of those who are at the helm. If 
quality means anything—and it 
means tmuch—the will 
go forward strength to 
strength. 


ciation is objective, is 
party, has no axe to grind. 


Association 
from 
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THE CAAE REPORTS 


Annual reports are an important 
of within 
organizations themselves, as well as 


means communication 
between organizations, although at 
it that such 
reports too often give way to special 


conferences may seem 
speakers or other star attractions. 
Particular tribute must go to Mr. W. 
R. Carroll, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, for his Report to 
the National and the An- 
nual Meeting of the CAAE. For 
here appear the results of hard 
work and thought on the part of 
men 


Council 


and women who freely give 
their time to day-by-day functioning 
and solid, continuing achievement. 
“Your Executive 
monthly - 
often”, Mr. Carroll. “While 
the and staff well in 
condensing material for the agenda, 
these meetings require two or three 
hours or more, and I would like the 
Executive Committee to know how 
much | appreciate their faithful at- 
tendance at the meetings, as well as 
their work the 


Committee 


meets sometimes more 
states 


director do 


on many necessary 


sub-committees.” 
This “faithful 


largely responsible 
cessful 


attendance” 
three 
regional conferences, 
grants, five 
Canada 


was 
for suc- 
two 
travelling 
Week at 
Chautauqua, and the “Learning for 
Living” publications, in addition to 


the regular program of the CAAE. 


research 


fellowships, 
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W. R. Carroll, Chairman, Executive 
Committee, CAAE. 


Mr. Carroll concludes his report 
with a reference to a new under- 
taking. “We have begun what we 
expect will be a regular feature of 
our activities, viz. the presentation 
of an annual brief to _ interested 
members of the Federal Cabinet, a 
discussion with them in regard to 
our work, and the _ relationship, 
financial and _ otherwise, between 
their departments and the CAAE. 
This year these interviews took 
place on a very friendly basis with 
the Hon. Mr. Martin, the Hon. Mr. 
Harris and the Hon. Mr. Gregg.” 

Under such capable direction, the 
CAAE may look forward to widen- 
ing fields of action in the coming 
year. 














HENRY MARSHALL TORY AWARD 


The Community Arts Council of 
Vancouver has been selected by the 
judges to receive the Henry Marshall 
Tory Award for 1954. This recogni- 
tion is for “a distinguished contribu- 
tion to adult education”. It is present- 
ed each year by the Canadian Asso- 
for Adult Education in 
honor of Dr. H. M. Tory, the 
Canadian educator. Reci- 
pients of the Award receive a Cana- 
dian painting of their own choosing 


ciation 


famous 


as well as a copy of a recent biogra- 
phy of Dr. Tory written by E. A. 
Corbett. 


The Community Arts Council of 
Vancouver was formed seven years 
ago for the purpose of “supporting 
the creative arts, as a form of self- 
fulfilment, as adult education, as a 


Mrs. 


profession and to provide enjoyment 


to audiences’. 


The Arts prepares a 
monthly calendar of events in Van- 
couver, holds a one-act play festival, 
has initiated children’s art classes, 
sponsored the first symposium of 
Canadian music, a “Buy Books by 
Canadians” week and many similar 
projects. It has just concluded a suc- 
cessful campaign to persuade Van- 
couver voters to approve the build- 
ing of a municipal auditorium. The 
Community Arts Council was first 
sponsored by the Junior League of 
Vancouver but is now supported and 
managed by representatives of many 
groups in Vancouver. 


Council 


In the opinion of the judges the 
Council has performed notable serv- 
ice in making all of the creative arts 


Mary Roaf, on behalf of the Community Arts Council of Vancouver, 


receives the Tory Award from Dr. J. Roby Kidd. 


4) 





available to the people of Vancouver. 
It has not catered to a select few or 
to special interests but has found 
means of enriching the lives of a 
great many citizens. 


APPOINTMENTS 

One indication of Canada’s grow- 
ing national importance is _ the 
increasing excellence of its Civil 
Service. R. Alex Sim, well-known 
to adult education throughout the 
Dominion, is a addition to 
the Canadian Citizenship Branch, 
Department of Citizenship and Im- 
migration, Ottawa. Mr. Sim, who 
for the years has been 
the sociologist on the staff of the 
Forest Hill Project, Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Toronto, 
will now return to the action field, 
in which he had and 
valuable experience as the former 
Director of the Adult Education 
Service, Macdonald College, McGill 
University. Mr. Sim now heads the 


recent 


past five 


has long 


Liaison Division of the Citizenship 


Branch. His many friends will 
welcome “Alex” to the action ranks 


once more, 


The Community Planning Asso- 
ciation of Canada announces the 
appointment on June 28th, of Mr. 
Eric Beecroft as Executive Director, 
Mr. Alan Armstrong. 
Canadian-born and a graduate of 
the University of Toronto (B.A. and 
M.A. in Political Economy) and 
Yale University, (Ph.D.), Mr. Bee- 
croft has had a varied experience 


replacing 


in universities and in public service. 
Before World War II he served for 
nine years at the University of 
California and for a short period at 
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the National Planning Association 
in Washington, D.C. The years 
1942-45 he spent in war trade and 
supply activities of the United 
States Government, ending up in 
charge of United States lend-lease 
and purchasing operations in India, 
Ceylon and Afghanistan. For two 
years after the war, he was a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Since 1947 Mr. Beecroft has been 
a Loan Officer for the International 
Bank for De- 
velopment, economic and 
financial and conducting 
loan negotiations in India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Ethiopia and the Philip- 
pines. 

Miss Marjan 
the direction of the 
Adult 
Macdonald College early in Septem- 
ber. She succeeds Miss Roberta 
Ridley, who left Macdonald this 
summer to become Mrs. Alex 
and to continue her in- 
adult education as a 
wife in the 


Townships of Quebec. 


Miss Bossen comes to us from 
Holland, where she has had an 
unusually varied career in business, 
social work, nursing, and personnel 
management. Fluent in Dutch, 
English, French, and German, Miss 
Bossen states that she is looking 
forward to her work at Macdonald 
and particularly to the contacts 
which it affords with French- 
speaking Canada. And we, on our 
side, can only say that Europe’s loss 
is Canada’s gain. 


Reconstruction and 
making 


surveys 


took 


Information 


Bossen over 


Centre. Education Service, 


Cameron 
terest in 


minister's Eastern 





Enjoying a lighter moment during Canada Week at Chautauqua are, from left: 


McCallister, Director of Programs; 


Mr. Ralph 


Dr. John Short, Chaplain, and Mr. Robert Saunders, 


Chairman, Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


CANADA AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Of special interest to Canadians 


is the inclusion in the Institution’s 


program this 
Week, July 
agree that this 
have come at 
Ralph 
Vice- 
and Director of Pro- 
and Roby Kidd, Director 
Canadian Association for 
Education worked out the 


general lecture year 


11-18. 


excel- 


of Canada 
Most 
lent 
a better 
McCallister, 


president 


would 
idea couldn't 
time or place. 


Chautauqua’s 


grams, 
of the 
Adult 


project and brought it to reality. 
The lectures, spread over a five- 


Canada, Its 
Mr. 
Editor of the 
Montreal Star; Canada at Work, by 
Mr. Gerald first 


included 
and Government by 


day period, 
People 
George Ferguson, 


Godsoe, vice- 
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president of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce; Canada’s Natural 
Resources, by Mr. Donald Henshaw 
of MacLaren’s Advertising Agency; 
Vational Policies, by Dr. W. A. Mac- 
Intosh, Principal of Queen’s Uni- 
versity; Canada Today and Tomor- 
Mr. Walter Herbert, Di- 
rector of the Canada Foundation; 
A New Day for Canada, by Mr. 
Robert Saunders, Chairman, The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission; 
Canada in Motion Pictures, by Dr. 
J. Roby Kidd; Canadian Art Today, 
by Mr. John K. B. Robertson, Di- 
of Robertson Galleries, Ot- 
Dr. Johnstone G. Patrick of 
the Cheltenham-Belfountain 
Church, Ontario, gave a five day 


row, by 


rector 
tawa. 


Baptist 


lecture series on Literature and Life. 





CANADIANS ABROAD 

While it is this 
shrinking world to pin down all our 
travelling recent 
appointments will be of particular 
interest to education. The Indian 
has invited Andrew 
Braid, for the past four years sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Nova Scotia 
Ltd., to take 
part in a rural development project 
Lucknow, United 
one of several being put into effect 
in various parts of the country. Mr. 
Braid will be attached to a Re- 
search -cum- Action Institute, his 
main responsibility being the train- 
ing of -village-level workers in the 
organization of cooperatives. Mr. 
Braid has been granted a leave of 


impossible in 


countrymen, two 


Government 


Cooperative Union 


near Provinces, 


absence for two years to undertake 
the work in India. 


Miss Helen G. McArthur, Na- 
tional Director of Nursing Services, 
Canadian Red 
recently left for Korea to act as 
Associate Coordinator of Relief for 
the League of Red Cross Societies, 
the first has 


Cross Society , has 


time a woman been 


chosen to serve in this capacity. In 


addition to coordinating all foreign 
Red Cross aid in Korea, Miss Mc- 
Arthur will act as 
Korean Red Cross. 


advisor to the 


The thoughts and best wishes of 
many will follow these 
two able contributors to world wel- 
fare and _ international 
ing. 


Canadians 


understand- 


As these two Canadians leave the 
Dominion, two return from 
service overseas: Dr. Jessie Brodie. 


former Director of the School of 


others 


am’ 


Household Science, University of 
Toronto, who has been organizing 
home economics in a Baghdad girls’ 
college under the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations; and Dr. Margaret Hockin, 
who is Chief of the Home Economics 
Section, Nutrition Division of the 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization with headquarters 
in Rome. Both are engaged in 
education of the most vital kind in 
of the world where women 
are just beginning to learn to feed 
and to care for their children in ac- 
with modern, 
standards of adequate nutrition and 
child-rearing. Dr. Brodie and Dr. 
Hockin addressed the Canadian 
Home Economics Association during 
its August convention in Toronto. 


areas 


cordance western 


FINNISH STUDENT WORK-STUDY 
SEMINAR IN CANADA 


A unique venture in international 
understanding, conducted under the 
auspices of the Exploration Society 
of Hart House, University of 
Toronto, has just drawn to its close. 
Ten Finnish university students 
return this fall to their 
country after a summer spent liv- 
ing, working, studying and travelling 
in various parts of Canada. Every 
effort was made to give these 
visitors intimate and realistic con- 
tact with Canada and its way of 
life. The Finns worked in various 
Canadian industries, 
tained in private homes, and _ in 
short, saw aspects of Canada not 
generally revealed to the casual 
tourist. The visit ended with 
heartfelt appreciation on both sides. 


own 


were’ enter- 





YOUNG CANADA’S BOOK WEEK 
While not necessarily supporting 
the multitudinous “Weeks” (a 
dubious contribution from modern 
advertising) there is one which 
must not pass unmentioned. Young 
Canada’s Book Week, sponsored by 
the Canadian Library 
will be celebrated this 
November 15th to 22nd. 
dian Library Association Bulletin 
informs us that “the CBC network 
will carry programs, in both French 
and English, and newspapers and 
magazines, through special features, 
will provide a national background 
to. the local community celebration. 
The object of Book Week is to 


arouse 


Association, 
year from 


The Cana- 


literature 
for boys and girls and to stimulate 
pleasure in reading’. Coming just 
before Christmas, this project may 
provide a _ solution for puzzled 
adults with a long list of children’s 
gifts to buy. In any case, the 
number of the Canadian 
Bulletin is well 
worth careful reading, particularly 
the article by Arthur Ransome on 


A Bookshop for Children. 


interest in good 


August 


Libary Association 


“LET YOUR CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS HELP A CHILD” 

While not behind the “so many 
shopping days until Christmas” pro- 
paganda, Foop ror THOUGHT would 
like to call attention to the UNICEF 
greeting cards which are available 
again this year. Five gay and color- 
ful designs have been contributed 
Duvoisin, a Swiss-born 
American illustrator, depicting the 


by Roger 


amusements of boys and girls in five 


different countries of the world— 
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Korea, Indonesia, Iran, Austria, and 
Mexico. 


All profits from the sale of the 
cards will be devoted to the United 
Nation’s Children’s Fund. 


The cards will again be sold in 
boxes of ten, two of each of the five 
designs, for $1.00 a box. They will 
be available with greetings in the 
five official languages of the 
United Nations or as blank note 
cards. 


Descriptive brochures and order 
blanks will be ready for distribution 
by September 1 and the cards 
shortly after that date. All mail 
orders for the cards will be sent to 
the National Office of the United 
Nations Association, 340 McLeod 
Street, Ottawa. 





The Family In Canada 


Special Issue 


Foop For THOUGHT 


Copies of the special March issue 
of Foop For Tuovucut on the 
Family In Canada are still avail- 
able. We suggest that those plan- 
ning study -groups for 1954-1955 
who intend to include material on 
the family in their programs take 
advantage now of the special rate 
for block orders. 


Single copies: 25c 
50 or more: 20¢ apiece. 


THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
143 Bloor Street West 


Toronto Canada 














PAGING DR. WERTHAM! 

The last issue of Foop For 
THOUGHT carried an article on Dr. 
Wertham’s Seduction of the Inno- 
cent, a psychiatrist's denunciation of 
crime comics. Against this back- 
ground, it is heartening to find an 
enterprising group of rural women 
doing something about the problem. 

The Elmview Women’s Institute 
in Northumberland County, Ontario, 
is trying the experiment of setting 
up a counter interest by means of a 
children’s book quiz, preparation for 
which requires the reading of an 
attractive list of classics—Alice in 
Wonderland, Black Beauty, Tom 
Sawyer, Bambi, Little Women, 
Treasure Island, Pinocchio, Heidi, 
Robinson Beautiful Joe, 
Anne of Green Gables, and some 
half dozen others. 

As the first step in their “Better 
Reading Campaign”, the women 
sent a questionnaire to two local 
schools to find out just what the 
children were reading. The answers 
showed a long list of comic books 
and very few others; so the Insti- 
tute was assured that anything they 
could do to promote good reading 
was well worth doing. At the begin- 
ning of the school term in Septem- 
ber an announcement of the quiz 
contest was sent to each of the four 
schools in the area. The quiz would 
be held in the spring so the children 
could have the fall and winter 
months for their reading. All of the 
books assigned were in the school 
libraries, but it is reported that they 
were seldom seen on the shelves all 
winter. 


Crusoe, 


The final quiz contest was a big 
event in the community. Each school 


w 


entered two pupils—a boy and a 
girl. In order to ensure a large 
audience of children, each school 
was asked to provide two numbers 
for a program of entertainment. 
Three children’s films were also 
shown. A quiz master had been 
found who could put the children at 
their ease, and as the quiz proceeded 
even the children in the audience 
were soon waving their hands want- 
ing to answer too. 

It is of interest that the commit- 
tee in charge of this venture are all 
former school teachers, married to 
farmers and living on farms in the 
district. They are Mrs. Frank 
Alexander, the originator of the 
idea; Mrs. George Cole and Mrs. 
Don Budd. They, themselves, read, 
or no doubt re-read, the books as- 
signed and framed the questions to 
be asked—which was something of 
a chore since each question must 
have only one possible answer and 
must be interesting to both the con- 
testants and the audience. Mrs. 
Alexander explains that it was 
hoped such questions as “What did 
Anne put in the cake by mistake the 
day the minister and his wife came 
to tea? and “Why did Tom Sawyer 
and Huck take the dead cat to the 
graveyard at midnight?” might 
make other children want to read 
the books. 

Local school teachers, and the 
School Inspector, gave their en- 
thusiastic support to the project. 
Teachers from other districts have 
expressed the wish that some group 
would launch a _ Better Reading 
Campaign in their sections. Mothers 
say their children are now bringing 
home more library books. 





A WELCOME CENTRE FOR 
NEW CANADIANS 

The first objective in the col- 
lective mind of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, Toronto Section, 
when planning the Welcome Centre, 
was to provide newcomers with an 
opportunity for social activities in 
a Canadian setting, with sufficient 
congenial people around to make 
everyone feel secure. A second goal 
was to help the newcomers to make 
a smooth, quick, and _ successful 
social integration. The experience 
is deliberately planned to be 
transitory, with the ultimate aim of 
preparing the newcomer to join 
other permanent groups as a par- 
ticipating Canadian citizen. 

Private and public social agencies 
assist the newcomers in meeting 
their primary basic needs, such as 


shelter and job placement, but once 
the newcomer is on_ his 


feet 
economically, he is also on his own, 
socially. In the initial period of 
settlement, he may not even be 
aware of the lack of social contact, 
being too pre-occupied with the 
technical aspects of settlement, and 
having little leisure time. After 
this initial period of adjustment, the 
immigrant very often finds that 
while he is making a living in the 
community, he is not really living 
in it, since he is not joining in 
community life. Very often, he has 
no friends except those from his 
former country, who are struggling 
with the same problems and diffi- 
culties as he is facing. Thus the 
newcomer is living actually in two 
separate worlds; in the new world 
while at work, and in the old world 
in his leisure time. 
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The National Council of Jewish 
Women became aware of this gap 
in the services for newcomers. In 
discussions with the executive offi- 
cers of various social agencies, it 
was realized that no social agency, 
public or voluntary, could fill that 
gap, since the newcomer is looking 
to these agencies for other and 
more formalized types of services. 

Thus the idea of a “Welcome 
Centre for. Newcomers” was born. 
While the different ethnic groups 
have various organizations which 
offer social activities, the Welcome 
Centre differed from most of those 
on two important points: newcomers 
from any ethnic group were invited 
and welcomed, which made for a 
group of mixed backgrounds and 
not, as in most organizations of that 
type, for just one particular ethnic 
group; and secondly, the hostesses 
were Canadians and thus were in a 
position to, in fact could not help 
but, imperceptively transmit Cana- 
dian attitudes and familiarize new- 
comers with the “Canadian way of 
life’. 

The Welcome Centre opened in 
the early fall of 1953 and planned 
social get-togethers every second 
Sunday night. The attendance grew 
rapidly from ten to twelve people 
the first night to over two hundred 
within two months. No _ special 
program was outlined at the outset, 
since there was no way of knowing 
what type of group, or what age 
group would come to the sessions. 
The first few sessions brought a 
completely heterogeneous group to- 
gether, in every sense, ranging in 
years from 16 to well over 70 years 
of age, although the majority were 





young adults to middle-age. Many 
married couples came and a number 
of single The 
very young and very old soon drop- 
ped out, however, leaving a rather 
homeogeneous group in terms of age 


men and women. 


and consequently of interest along 
broad but 
The desire to learn 


lines heterogeneous in 
ethnic origin. 
English in small classes, especially 
for beginners, 


was expressed, as 


these people felt too insecure to par- 


ticipate in the large classes provided 
by the Board of Education, and 
therefore did not attempt to make 
use of, or could not benefit from 
them. One of the members of the 
group, a young girl, a recent im- 
migrant from England, volunteered 
to take the English class. The re- 
sults were very gratifying. Those 
who had more or less command of 
the language formed 
groups in which such topics as 
Canadian civics, the organizational 
structure of the 


discussion 


Toronto 
munity, Canadian national charac- 
teristics, world politics and other 
subjects of general interest were dis- 
cussed, with the hostesses partici- 
pating as one of the group. It is 
perhaps of interest to point out that 
there was no need for a discussion 
leader and the topic of the coming 
week was decided by majority vote 
from the topics suggested by the 
members of the group. The discus- 
sions were informal in character and 
the participation was general. 


A schedule for the sessions de- 
veloped naturally. Part of the eve- 
ning was devoted to English class 
and discussion (approximately an 
hour and a half) and the rest of 


com- 
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the evening was devoted to games 
(cards, dominoes) and 
Group feelings 
in a surprisingly short 
time and the members planned the 
and program for them- 
selves with a minimum of guidance. 


checkers, 
ballroom dancing. 
developed 


activities 


It might be added, in conclusion, 
that the term “newcomer” was in- 
terpreted very loosely where length 
of residence in Canada was 
substantial number of 
the members have been resident in 
Canada or Toronto for a number of 
years, but felt that this was the 
first opportunity they had to make 
social contacts. 


con- 
cerned. A 


ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 

The Fourth National Conference 
of the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. will be held in Chi- 
cago, November 7-9th, 1954. Built 
around the theme, “Adult Educa- 
tion for a Free Society”, this Con- 
will highlight the unique 
contributions adult education can 
make toward preserving a free, 
democratic society. 


In the past, AEA Conferences 
have focused largely on problems 
facing this new organization. The 
1954 Conference, however, will have 
a much broader focus. It is de- 
signed to make an impact on the 
whole adult education 


ference 


movement. 


Further information and registra- 
tion forms may be obtained by 
writing to the Conference Coordi- 
nator, Adult Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 











CITIZENS’ FORUM TOPICS, 
1954-55 


THE SOCIAL SCENE 


Oct. 14 CHARITY APPEALS: Is some- 
thing wrong with the 
system? 

21 THE CHURCH: Social centre 
or spiritual community? 

28 DIVORCE: Should the laws 
be amended? 

Nov. 4 IN THE NEWS: Discussion 
on an important § current 
topic. 


FOR TOMORROW 


Nov. 11 CAN McCARTHYISM HAP- 
PEN HERE? Are Canadian 
civil liberties in danger? 

18 #1S ~- DEFENCE OBso- 
L 


ETE? 

FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS: Do 
we need them? Can we have 
them? 

ARE THE LIBERALS IN TO 
STAY? What's happening to 
our other political parties? 
IN THE NEWS: Discussion 
on an important § current 


topic. 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A re- 
port on forum opinion 
across the country (half- 
hour broadcast). 


UNPOPULAR QUESTIONS 


Jan. 6 FREE ENTERPRISE IN CAN- 
ADA: FACT OR FANCY? 
13 HAVE WE A FREE AND 
RESPONSIBLE PRESS? 
20 DO WE NEED A BOLDER 
IMMIGRATION POLICY? 
27 IN THE NEWS: Discussion on 


an important current topic. 


THE WORLD AROUND US 


Feb. 3 RUSSIA AND CHINA: Are 
their interests really the 
same? 

10 HOW IMPORTANT IS THE 
COMMONWEALTH? 

17. UNITED NATIONS: First ten 
years or the last? 

24 IN THE NEWS: Discussion on 
an important current topic. 


ANSWERS PLEASE 


Mar. 3 HOW CAN WE PAY FOR 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT? 
10 TEACHER GOES TO SCHOOL: 
What training program for 
the teachina profession? 
17 ARE WE SATISFIED WITH 
CANADIAN BROADCAST- 
! 


NG? 
24 IN THE NEWS: Discussion 
of an important current 


tonic. 

31 WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A re- 
port on forum  oninion 
across the nation (half-hour 
broadcast). 








NATIONAL FARM RADIO 
FORUM TOPICS 1954-55 


November Series 

Nov. 8: Farm Forum in the 
Community 

No. 15: What is the Farmer’s Share 
of the Consumer Dollar? 

Nov. 22: Farm Insurance 

Nov. 29: Fourth Night Feature 
Legal Matters on the Farm 

December Series 

Dec. 6: A National Health Insur- 
ance Plan 

Dec. 13: Getting Started 

Dec. 20: Trade—or Aid—or What? 

Jan. 3: Fourth Night Feature— 


Around the World in 30 
Minutes 


January Series 

Jan. 10: Agricultural Fairs. 

Jan. 17: Bringing Up the Farm 
Family 

Jan. 24: Producer Marketing 

Jan. 31: Fourth Night Feature 

February Series 

Feb. 7: A Public Relations Pro- 
gram for Canadian Agri- 
culture 

Feb. 14: Farm Marketing Abroad 

Feb. 21: The Farmer and the Urban 
Worker 

Feb. 28: Fourth Night Feature 

March Series 

Mar. 7: Education for Farming 

Mar. 14: The 40-Hour Week in Agri- 
culture 

Mar. 21: Safety on the Highway 

Mar. 28: Fourth Night Feature. 





Are you preparing your students to 
cope with the economic facts of life? 


Education in money management is in keep- 
ing with the national trend to give students 
training in the practical affairs of living. 
Including money management in your 
teaching will help your students face up 
to their responsibilities as consumers and 
develop standards of values that will en- 
rich their entire lives. 

For 25 years Household Finance Corpo- 
ration has maintained a Consumer Educa- 
tion Department to help individuals and 
families acquire skill in eflective money 
management. Of the many booklets pre- 
pared, three have proved outstanding in 
making the teaching of money manage- 
ment intensely interesting. 

The first of these booklets, Money 
Management, Your Budget, 
is aimed at the adult level 
but has been used success- 
fully in senior high, college, 
and adult education classes. 
It is a personalized system 

for managing income. Its usefulness and 
appeal come from the fact that it is a flex- 
ible plan to allow each person or family 
to choose how he will spend his money. 

The second booklet, also new, Money 
Management for Young Moderns, reflects 
the comments and criticisms of teen-age 
students who tried out the original draft. 
As a result, it talks to teens 
at their level—raises ques- 
tions directly related to 
their problems—and shows 
how to solve them. 

Young Moderns is full of the kinds of 
problems which you can expand into 
group discussions. Let me give you just 
one example. At a certain point in the 
booklet, students are asked, ‘Can you set 
your own standard of living or do you 
follow the crowd and spend as it spends?” 
I think you can readily see how many pro- 
vocative ideas can be set off by a key 
question such as this one. 

This third booklet, Money Manage- 
ment, Children’s Spending, is a guide in 


teaching children the value of money. It 

is based on the philosophy that no one is 
4 born with the ability to spend 
«& money wisely—it has to be 
“hit taught. 

Learning to handle a small 
sum of money in childhood is 
valuable experience in meeting 

the complex money problems that arise 
as children enter high school and later 
assume the responsibilities of adults. 

Money Management, Children’s Spend- 
ing tells how to start a child on a small 
allowance; how to determine the amount 
of the allowance; what an allowance should 
cover; and gives the answers to many 
other problems that arise when a child 
starts handling money. Information is 
presented to guide parents in developing 
a healthy attitude toward money which in 
turn will carry over to the child. 

Our research has proved how eager all 
people are to know how to manage money 
successfully. There are many areas of 
education in which money management 
can be included effectively. Are you giv- 
ing your students the training they need 
to meet successfully their financial prob- 
lems today and in the future? 

If you would like any one of these 
booklets, we will be happy to send you a 
free copy. Use coupon below. 


Rien Cities “ie 


Director of Consumer Education 
Practical Guides for Better Living 
Household finance Corporation 

= eee ee 

| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

OF CANADA 


Consumer Education Department No. 000 
80 Richmond Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


Name 
Address_— 


en ____Province. 


Money Management, Your Budget C] 
Money Management for Young Moderns [J 
Money Management, Children’s Spending [] 





